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IT WORKS WONDERS .. . 
for War Production Plants 


T might well be called the “great 

expediter”—the way it is step- 
ping up production of war material 
in so many plants—large and small. 

Actually, it’s a P-A-X switchboard 
—heart of the private automatic tele- 
phone system that’s speeding up in- 
side communication—helping execu- 
tives and employees get things done 
faster and easier. 


If you could hear the hundreds of 
messages that speed over P-A-X lines 
every day in a typical plant, you’d 
realize how it conserves vital pro- 


duction time, how it saves countless 


steps, reduces errors, and cuts out 
hours of wasteful waiting—how it 
keeps the whole organization co-or- 
dinated and tuned for fast, smooth 
action. 


Here's How You Can Help Your 
Customers Speed Their War 
Production 

Many of your customers are en- 
gaged in vital war work. The 
ability of P-A-X Automatic Tele- 
phones to speed up their production 
may enable them to obtain the high 
priority necessary for us to supply 
them. Our field man will be glad 
to work with you in presenting the 
P-A-X story. Call on him for help. 


nt NIGHT SHiFr 








EXECUTIVES use P-A-X for easier super 
vision—to get facts and give orders 
quickly. It gives them ‘‘finger-tip’’ cot 
trol of the entire business. 





PRODUCTION MEN use P-A-X for rapid 
fire transmission of information betwee 
departments. It saves wasteful walking— 
improves co-ordination. 


These systems are designed for private service. They are not intended to be connected with the public 
tele phone system 


AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


PRIVATE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Distributed by: American Automatic Electric Sales Company, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





——— 
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AUGUST... 


: 
This Issue Top heavy as it is with “must” 
material relating to our country’s war effort, we know 
that our readers will decide to take this issue in their 
stride, just as we did, who produced it. 

Official orders are flowing out of Washington these 
days at a rate that would stagger the imagination of the 
uninitiated. It takes members of our editorial staff hours 
each day to wade through the pile of releases received 

lL ind study those that affect directly or indirectly the 

{] electrical wholesaler or those manufacturers who sell 

we through wholesalers. 

ay The length of digests, interpretations or excerpts of 
ficial orders from the War Production Board or the 
Office of Price Administration, published in this issue, 

J has been held down to the irreducible minimum of what 
ippeared necessary as a service to the industry. 


pet We believe that the quantity of this type of “MUST-BE- 
-ders * . : ‘ ; "oe" : 
_ UBLISHED’’ material will grow smaller as the limitations 


business operations, imposed by WPB, OPA and 
ther Government agencies become stabilized. Then 
erhaps a handbook will become available and, after that 
ve shall live with and by those restricting orders until 
the war is won. 


Salvage The nation-wide salvage drive, now get 
apid da - = . 
weet ting under way, offers this industry another opportunity 


ag cooperate in our country’s war effort by carrying a 
tal and urgent message to every industrial plant in the 
slic untry. 
Right now the actual output of many war plants is 
ell below what it might be if there were an abundant 
upply of all types of raw materials. For example, early 
is year 40 steel furnaces were closed down because 
‘here was not enough scrap available to keep them 
gong. Metal scrap, in fact, is almost as critical a “raw” 
aterial as any other single item. 
the salvage drive has been carefully organized to 
into every plant, business, city and farm home 
scrap metal, greases, paper and other precious 
vaste” materials. The necessary clearance system is 


— et up for getting those materials rolling toward 
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the mills or furnaces or rendering plants where they 
can be put to work on winning this war. 

Recognizing the desirability of having wholesalers 
and their salesmen understand and carry the story of 
the salvage drive into every plant and work shop that 
they visit, Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief of the Conserva- 
tion Division of the War Production Board has prepared 
expressly for WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN the article 
featured in this issue. 

We urge careful reading of Mr. Rosenwald’s message 
and look for the full cooperation of the industry. 


* 
Help For Your Customers tn one vranct 


of the WPB’s Conservation Division they got track of 
so many different items of second-hand but entirel) 
serviceable industrial equipment that they started to card 
index it and today that card index carries over 30,000 
items. 

If one of your customers has wanted to buy certain 
equipment new (other than machine tools) and has 
found that priorities mean delays of many precious 
inonths, tell him about this, and he may find what he 
can use, ready for delivery to his plant. 

The card index includes listings of thousands of elec- 
tric motors, several thousand boilers of different sizes 
and types, hundreds of generators (turbo, motor, diesel ) 
some turbines, engines, rotary converters. 


* 
Discount Eighty and Sixteen Tens 


You're wrong. We are not referring to those strings of 
discounts that used to be quoted on some electrical items 
in the pre-priorities period. We are referring to the 
number of investigators (often referred to as “snoopers”’ 
in the daily press) that Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson wants to get on his staff. 

Originally Mr. Henderson was reported to have asked 


for enough money from Congress to maintain a staff of 
100,000 in the field. We don’t know how many can be 


supported on the $120,000,000 that Congress finally put 
































































In war plants all over the land 
MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System has 
raised the sights on production 
by lifting the level of illumina- 
tion to 50 feot candles, 100 or 
higher ... 


99,000 out of 100,000 war plants have 
inadequate lighting for fast, precision 
production . . . according to the Na- 
tional Better Light Better Sight Bureau. 

Inability to see clearly and sharply 
at all times can be just as tragic a lia- 
bility to war workers as “Night Blind- 
ness” is to fighting pilots. 

Today nothing less than ideal “see- 
ing” conditions in your customers’ 
plants, 24 hours around the clock, 
should satisfy you. 

MILLeR 50 Foor CANDLER and 100 


12 





Lift the Film of NIGF 7 LINDNESS” from Industry! 


Foor CANDLER will put 50 foot can- 
dles, 100 or better of man-made day- 
light on every working surface in their 
plants. MILLER TROFFERS will dupli- 
cate that performance in their plant 
offices and drafting rooms. 

They 


economy and speed of installation that 


BUY JU. S. 


will accomplish this at an 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 




















will pleasantly surprise even you. 
The sooner you geta MILLER engi- 
neer at their plants to give them an 
analysis of exactly the working illumi- 
nation they need today, the sooner they 
can get busy and beat their best war pro- 
duction promise. Write or wire today. 
(Representatives in principal cities.) 


WAR BONDS 







MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 
@ MILLER offers a complete line of 
and fluorescent lighting equipment. 


~ 
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in the Act, BUT—OPA’s general counsel, David 
Ginsburg recently declared indignantly that only 3,300 
“investigators” had been asked for—averaging about 
one for every county in the country. 

We bet that those investigators, assigned to the wide 
open spaces of the plains states will become expert pool 
players and of the ones that have to toil in the big cities, 
some probably will go nuts sooner or later. 


* 
Pooling Wholesalers in several small industrial 


. areas have profited substantially from new business, 
directly the result of war contracts—prime or sub—that 
were brought to their territory through “pooling.” 
The process is simple and brings many benefits. 
Various plants located in one area form a “Defense 
J} Group” or “Pool,” treat with their collective manufac- 





; turing facilities as a single unit, get prime or sub 
contracts that will enable every member of the pool to 
keep his plant going while helping the war production 
drive. In one Pennsylvania city a pool is working on a 
24 million dollars war order. Orders of $500,000 to a 
single pool are not uncommon. In the St. Louis area 
there are several pools in operation. 


* 
’ Package Deals A ruling recently made by OPA 


covered “package deals” in the radio and appliance 
field. However, the case is so similar that the same rea- 
soning would probably be applied if the OPA were 
asked to rule on the kind of “package deals’’ that involve 
other electrical equipment but have the same objective 

getting around existing price schedules to beat com- 
petition. 

In a telegram addressed to radio and phonograph 
lanuiacturers, electrical and mercantile associations, 
Leon Henderson said: 

“Distributors of radios, phonographs, and household 
appliances in various localities are requiring customers 
to buy unwanted merchandise in order to obtain supplies 


sie of certain articles such as radios and radio-phonograph 
an ombinations, This practice is a violation of the General 
mi Maximum Price Regulation in all instances where the 
hey same requirement was not imposed in March. It is not 
\TO- wlawful to offer so-called package deals at a reduction 
lay. tlow the aggregate price of individual items therein, 
es.) but any person to whom a package deal is offered is 


entitled to buy any of such items separately upon tender 
i the seller’s maximum price in March to the same 


S29 general class of customer for the item in question. Would 
ippreciate your cooperation in disseminating this 
, niormation.” 
* 
: : 
Contrast In Holidays Some days ahead of 
iv ur No. 1 National Holiday—July 4—Donald M. 


VY ° ° ~ » ° e 

Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, issued 
ol ‘ country-wide appeal that workers in war production 
pnt. 





Pants should not take time out even for that important 


Olid 





, but instead should stay on the job. Since then 
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Mr. Nelson has thanked the country’s war workers for 
the splendid response. 

In contrast: The house magazine published by an 
important manufacturer of an allied nation, who is 
wholly engaged in war production, recalls that up to this 
year factory and office workers had the choice of dates 
for their vacations, but that management has concluded 
that a week’s “shutdown” will interfere less with pro- 
duction than “staggered” vacation. So—the factory and 
offices will close down over the bank holiday week-end, 
from noon July 30, until Tuesday morning, August 11. 


* 
Good Omen? Large packers of tea have asked the 


Food Branch of WPB for assistance so that they may 
change their method of tea distribution from a “direct- 
sale basis” to sale through wholesalers and jobbers. This, 
to conserve tires, gasoline, trucks and other critical 
items, they say. 

They need the help of WPB because under Conserva 
tion Order M-111 wholesalers and jobbers may receive 
only: a restricted quantity of tea each month. Those 
packers want the quotas changed so that wholesalers 
will be able to take care of the increased demand from 
dealers that will occur as direct selling declines. 

Who can tell but what some of those electrical manu- 
facturers, who sell direct, will one of these days come 
knocking on the door of the wholesaler and beg to be 
taken back into the fold. 


* 
Inventories The W PB has retained some experts 


to investigate the feasibility of Governmental control of 
wholesale and retail inventories. The Inventory Policy 
Committee, set up within WPB’s Division of Civilian 
Supply, has as its chairman a college professor. A 
department store vice-president and a vice-president of 
Butler Bros. are the other members. It is holding 
informal conferences now in large cities. 

We urge the fullest and unstinting cooperation with 
the committee but it seems to us that it would require 
the appointment of at least an equal number of inde- 
pendent wholesalers on that committee, if a fair and 
unbiased report is to materialize. After all, most of the 
department store people try to bypass the wholesalers 
whenever they can and—a nationally operating “catalog” 
wholesaler can hardly be expected to have much sympa- 
thy for the inventory problems of the thousands of small. 
locally operating independent wholesalers. 
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This panelboard is especially designed for use in shell loading 
plants, coal mines, coal storage rooms, flour mills and other 
places where dust is a hazard. It is approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., for “Class II, Groups F and G, Hazardous 
Locations,’’ covering atmospheres containing carbon black, coal 
or coke dust and grain dust. 

Instead of the usual steel front, consisting of trim and door, 
this panelboard has a solid steel front plate, gasketed all ‘round, 
and secured with screws to the extra- 
wide flange. It is further rendered 
dust-tight with welded hubs for con- 
duit outlets, welded box-corners, and 
handle bushings riveted directly 


Prank 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


to the steel cover plate. The brackets are welded at the back. 

The circuits are externally operable by a mechanism of new 
@ design. The handles operate through the dust-tight bushings. 
and engage the regular handles on the circuit breakers inside 
the cabinet. ON and OFF positions are indicated on the front 
of the cabinet. 

The panelboard is of the circuit breaker type, with either @ Type 
AC or @ Dublbrak circuit breakers; also other types of lighting 
branch-circuit circuit breakers. . 
Capacities: 50 Amperes or less, for 3 
wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase 
mains, with lugs only. Available with 
4 to 42 circuits . . . Frank Adam 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Adam 











FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 
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STRAWS 


By "The Man with the Panama Hat" 


FEWER QUESTIONNAIRES At long last someone in 
Washington has heard the cry of despair coming every- 
where from business men who have been kept somewhat 
under with Government questionnaires and blanks to 
be filled out. 

WPB's Chairman, Donald M. Nelson has appointed 
a committee that is to review all forms, keep a check on 
new ones, recommend abolition or consolidation, dis- 
continue those not needed. 


e 
PD-1X FOR REPLENISHING STOCKS Under a new 


ruling just announced by the Chief of the Electrical 
Section of the Distributors Branch, WPB, the current 
forms PD-1X may be used in applying for replenish- 
ment of stocks of electrical wires and cables that were 
depleted on orders bearing mandatory priority ratings 
lower than A-1-K. 

Procedure to be followed is comparatively simple. A 
supplementary letter must go with each application. It 
is said that letters from war industries and Army or 
Navy Procurement Officers, testifying to the need for 
having such stocks replenished, will be helpful in gain- 
ing proper and speedy consideration of such application. 

(Full details of procedure are printed elsewhere in 
this issue. The Editor.) 


. 
AID FOR SMALL PLANTS Our old friend, Lou E. 


Holland, now Chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, points out that this agency “cannot be the 
miraculous balm that will heal all the wounds resulting 
from the transit of industry from the pursuit of the arts 
of peace to those of war.” 
_ He reminds that under the Act which created it 
SW PC is to insure “that small business concerns will 
be most efficiently and effectively utilized in the pro- 
duction of articles, equipment, supplies and materials 
for war and essential civilian purposes.” 

Mr. Holland considers his “one of the toughest 
assiznments in the WPB.” 
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SPOOL COPPER WIRE Under a new plan worked 
out jointly by the Distributors, Copper and Automotive 
Branches of WPB, a wholesaler, distributor or jobber 
may apply on Form PD-1X for authority to receive 
and release automotive spool copper wire to be used for 
primary, secondary and battery cables on automobiles 
and motorcycles. The exact status of inventory and 
sales of this type of wires must be given. Where inven- 
tories are in excess of a 60-day supply, permission may 
be granted to release stipulated amounts of wire for the 


4 


L-63 EXEMPTION Issued July 22 Exemption No. 6 
to Supplier Limitation Order L-63 provides that inven- 
tories representing a six months supply of functional 
replacement parts for machinery and equipment may 
now be carried by those wholesalers and distributors 


specified purposes, 


who are subject to the terms of that order. Reason given 
for this exemption is the fact that the items covered are 
inherently slow-moving, but nevertheless must be car- 
ried in stock if dealer is to perform his function in the 
distribution system. 


. 


PD-3A INTERPRETATION In an official interpreta- 
tion of Priorities Regulation No. 3, recently issued it is 
stated that “prime contractors to whom preference 
ratings have been assigned on PD-3A certificates by the 
armed services or other War Agencies are entitled to 
use the rating within specified limits for operating 
supplies and to replace materials in inventory.” 


» 


POLITICS TABOO IN OPA Our Panama hat is off 
to Price Administrator Leon Henderson who had 
enough guts to reaffirm a recent warning that employees 
of OPA who engage in political activity will be dis- 
missed. 

In his administrative order he reminded OPA 


15 





The DAY-LINE...CONTINUOUS 


Provides a flexible method for instal 
ling long, unbroken lines of luminaires 
Removable reflectors. 


Patents Pending 


“ICE- TONG” 
HANGER 


CLAMP... wn. < HERE’S ANOTHER CASE where greater speed is achieved 
ee lo through mechanical simplicity: With the new Day-Brite “ICE- 
TONG” Hanger Clamp, it isn’t necessary to “spot” exact 
ceiling locations for mounting hangers or conduit. These 
clamps can be positioned at any point that is parallel to the 
entire length of the unit or continuous Day-Line fixture. That's 
all there is to lining them up. 


This faster installation feature is a product of Day-Brite engi- 
neering, which is not alone content to design fixtures that 
It’s Good News for the utilize the most of fluorescent...It steps off another mile- 
: - sr ; - a 
MAN WITH THE SCREWDRIVER stone in the March to Victory — Light that’s Right can now 
be made available faster. 
To hang the DAY-LINE Fixture, merely slip the 
wireway housing between the open jaws of the DAY-BR IGHTIN NC. © 5441 BULWER AVE., ST. LOUIS. M 
Day-Brite “ICE-TONG” Hanger Clamp. The fixture Y ITE i G G, INC . saliaaad > a 
is held in place by its own weight—turning down 
the single screw in the hinged clamp makes the The DAY-LINE UNIT... The 
assembly rigid, substantial. Patents same construction as the 
Pending. , DAY-LINE CONTINUOUS, 
- Can be used as units or in 
parallel batteries. 


The COMPLETE LINE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES (oso eee ee er tee 
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employees of their status under the Hatch Act, and 
stated, “No one in the OPA organization is going to be 
permitted to play politics with the war effort.” 

He includes members of local boards and threatens 
that if the Hatch Act doesn’t get violators—‘“the 
Henderson Axe will.” 


Sd 


L-33 Under Amendment No. 3 manufacturers of 
portable lamps and lamp shades are permitted to use 
up their existing supplies of fabricated or semifabricated 
metal, metal parts, lamp cords and silk. 

Wholesalers who need stocks of portable lamps would 
do well to buy right now if they want to have them for 
distribution to dealers in time for the holiday trade 


» 


CEILING PRICE CERTIFICATION In a_ letter 
addressed to the National Association of Purchasing 
\gents the OPA explains as follows its policy on the 
protection afforded by certification from the vendor that 
the price charged for a commodity does not exceed 
ceiling price : 
“The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, and the 
price schedules and regulations issued thereunder, 1m- 
pose a liability for violation of the schedules or regula- 
tions not only upon the seller but also upon the buyer 
in the course of trade or business. It is not the intention 
i the Office of Price Administration to impose upon 
such buyers an impossible burden where, because of the 
nature of the price regulation, it is extremely difficult for 
he buyer to ascertain the maximum price of the com- 
odity which is purchased. 
Under some regulations, maximum prices are estab- 
shed at stated dollar prices for particular types of 
mmodities. Under other regulations maximum prices, 
certain types of commodities, are the list prices of 
¢ vendor for such commodities prevailing on a named 
late. These regulations do not raise serious problems 
r buyers as the maximum prices can be readily deter- 
ined by buyers as well as sellers. 
Many schedules and regulations, however, establish 
aximum prices which are not readily ascertainable by 
the buyer. Some regulations establish maximum prices 
formula which, in some instances, may be based 
actors entering into the seller’s costs. Examples of 
such regulations are: Revised Price Schedule No. 105 
Gears, Pinions, Sprockets and Speed Reducers) ; Max- 


Products); Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 
Machines and Parts); and Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 149 (Mechanical Rubber Goods). The Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation raises somewhat 
‘imiar problems by establishing maximum prices 
related to the highest price charged for the commodity, 
for the commodity most nearly like it, by the vendor 

he vendor’s. most closely competitive seller. It is 
the desire of the Office of Price Administration to mini- 
ize, within the frame-work of the Emergency Price 
1 Act, the difficulties which may impede the 
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orderly and regular purchase of commodities. This is 
especially important as to commodities which are essen- 
tial to the war program. Therefore, it is the policy of 
the Office of Price Administration, where regulations 
such as these are involved, to require the buyer to exer- 
cise good faith and an honest, reasonable judgment. If 
the buyer has no knowledge or reason to believe that the 
price paid or to be paid for the product is in excess of 
the maximum price for such commodity, evidence of his 
good faith, to be considered under all the surrounding 
circumstances including prior dealings with the same 
or similar vendors, will be afforded by his obtaining a 
written certification by the vendor that the price of the 
commodity is not in excess of the maximum price estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administration. Such a 
certification may be contained in the contract of sale 
or invoice or may be a separate document transmitted 
to the buyer.” 


* 


HOME REPAIR LOANS [Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator Abner H. Ferguson reminds that loans to finance 
essential repairs may still be secured under the Title 1 
program in amounts up to $2,500 from qualified lending 
institutions in all parts of the country. 

Up to $5,000 may be secured for remodeling or con- 
verting existing structures in war industry areas to 
provide additional living accommodations for war 
workers. 


» 


INCANDESCENTS While a recent amendment to 
General Preference Order M-29 puts tungsten under 
further allocation and end-use control, the announce- 
ment states: 

“While tungsten is urgently needed for alloy steel, 
the small amount needed for electric light bulbs will 
not be affected by this amendment, though allocation 
controls in the original order still applies.” 


» 


APPEALS BRANCH Recently set-up within the 
Bureau of Priorities was an Appeals Branch to handle 
eventually all requests for exemption from all conserva- 
tion and limitation orders. 

To begin with only requests from firms affected by 
M-126 order will be considered. 


os 


GETTING TOUGH Previous punishment of priorities 
violators consisted of suspension of certain privileges 
for a certain limited period, generally 30 to 60 days. 
Two orders, recently issued indicate that the days of 
leniency have passed. Certain activities of the violators 
are restricted for 6 months. The one concern is pro- 
hibited “from selling electrical supplies containing 
aluminum under any conditions.” It is indicated that 
this latter lid may be kept on “for duration.” 


EXTRA WORK-HOURS BRING NEW 
DEMANDS ON LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


@ Better lighting speeds work, reduces spoilages and acci- 
dents. Where fluorescent lighting is employed,—in shop, 
office, drafting room,—selecting the best ballasts available 
helps materially in obtaining the performance required 
with minimum of servicing and replacements. 

Experienced in the specialized field of transformers, 
chokes, and .controls for luminous (Neon) tubing, mercury 
lamps and street lamps,— Jefferson Electric Ballasts 


are designed and constructed to meet the average 


and present-day requirements of fluorescent lamps. 
They are preferred by a large majority of im- 
portant lamp manufacturers, lighting engineers 
and contractors... It will pay you to specify 
Jefferson Electric Ballasts for all your fluo- 
rescent lamp installations . . . JEFFERSON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bellwood (Suburb 

of Chicago), Illinois. Canadian Factory: 
60-64 Osler Avenue, W. Toronto, Ontario. 


In shop or office, better lighting 
means better work. Lower left, 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. Lumi- 
naires operating 24 hours per day. 


CERTIFIED BY ELECTRICAL 

TESTING LABORATORIES 

Lamp design—electrodes, fill- 

ing pressures, length, diam- 

rig eter, current density, voltage 

and current, etc.—is based on the best 

performance of lamps for efficiency, 

maintenance, life. These basic factors 

determine the units of electrical speci- 
fications for ballasts. 

Because of these requirements, the 
fluorescent lamp manufacturers guaran- 
tee the performance of their lamps only 
when used with those ballasts which meet 
the specified performance, as tested by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, or other 
laboratories of recognized standing. This 
is a logical safeguard set up by the 
fluorescent lamp manufacturers to insure 
proper lamp performance. 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories approval of 
equipment requires that the device mee! 
established standards as far as fire haz- 
ard and danger to life and property are 
concerned. Be sure you get Ballasts with 


FLUORESCENT Lamp BALLASTS | S=8==" 
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‘hese monthly reports covering the business 


Business Index 
For the Month of June 1942 


CALI 
YVALEO Although 1942 sales totals must be compared 
with those all-time record sales of a year ago, the average 


of June sales as reported by 326 electrical wholesaler 
was down only 12 points compared with June 1941, 
when sales were 60 points above the good year of 1940 

Reports of June sales in other fields indicate that the 
electrical field is not alone with a minus figure, and that 
sales levels below 1941 peaks are the order of the day 
everywhere except in war production. The three largest 
mail-order firms showed monthly drops of 8, 9, and 26 
percent in gross dollar sales when compared with June 
1941. Department store sales similarly showed a decline. 

Obviously approaching the end is the new industrial 
construction period with its tremendous market that sent 
the index of electrical wholesalers’ sales soaring. Left 
to the electrical wholesaling industry is the job of main 
taining the largest industrial machine the country has 
ever known and assisting in the essential task of con 
verting to war production a large percentage of the 
consumer-goods plants—a large market that should 
mean most excellent business for the duration, but not 
the type that involves huge, single orders as were co! 
mon during the era of new construction 

The index is and will probably continue to reflect this 
situation by staying behind the boom figures of 1941, 
but indicating a condition of exceptionally sound and 
substantial business. 


NIUI \ healthy condition in wholesalers’ 
inventories is indicated for June when stocks registered 
only 5 percent below the level of June 1941 and 6 percent 
below May 1942. This small decline can be accounte 
for in the shortage of appliances alone, is hardly signifi 
cant when averaged over all types of electrical materials. 

Current figures indicate that electrical goods are flow 
ing comparatively smoothly into wholesalers’ stock 
led 


by a more normal and steady sales volume, maintenan 


rooms, at least when judged by dollar totals. If ar 


of ample inventories in future may be a less set lous prob 


lem. 


Cu Collection percentages averaged 71 
percent for the nation, a drop of 3 percent from May and 
down 7 percent when compared with June 1941. Ac 
counts receivable were up 2 percent over the same mont! 


of last year, down 4 percent compared with the previous 


month, 
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PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


VICTORY XLO—Porcelain Enameled, Open- 
End detachable reflector. Starters in channel. 
For Unit or Continuous mounting with Chain or 


Conduit ~ 
Cat. No. M2575, Wattage 2-40W Dye 
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RECESSED TROFFERS—For 50 to 100 Foot- TRUCOLITE—For 25 to 100 Foot- 

Candles. Deep and Shallow lls Baffle 7 Candles of Open, Eggcerate Cat. No. M2455, Open 4-40W 
and Eggcrate Shielding, or Glass Shielded or Glass Diffused lighting. Cat. No. M2465, Eggcrate 4-40W 


diffusing types. For all wattages. Unit or Continuous mounting. Cat. No. M2475, Glass 4-40W 


B " * 
ORTIETH YEAR OF 
* * 
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HE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. - 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLORADO 


ARIZONA [NEW MEXico 


OKLAHOMA 


TEXAS 


Regional Analysis 


WIDE variation in the distribution of sales aiwong 

the nine trading areas is evident for June. The 
overall decline of 12 percent for the country represents 
a range of regional sales percentages that moves from 
a high of 100 percent (equal to June 1941) in region 5 
(South Atlantic States) to a low of 62 percent in region 
4 (West North Central States). This practically paral 
lels the index situation in May when the figures for these 
two regions showed the same wide range above and 
below average. 

Region 6 (Ky., Tenn., Miss., and Ala.), which showed 
such poor sales performance in the May index, bounced 
back in June with an increase of 21 percent over May, 
thereby taking the lead in regional sales gain over the 
previous month, 

On the West Coast, region 9 with the heaviest concen 
tration of war contracts in the nation continued ahead 
of the rest of the country with wholesalers’ sales only one 
percent below the previous month and also just one per 
cent below June 1941 volume. This is more impressive 
when it is noted that the Pacific states, with a concentra 
tion of aviation and shipbuilding production facilities 
Was enjoying in June 1941 sales volume 60 percent above 
the same month of 1940. 

\ continued performance below average is noted for 
region 3 (Wisc., Mich., Ill., Ind., Ohio), a large indus 
trial area where apparently the wholesalers are feeling 
the swing from war construction to war production. 

With only two outstanding exceptions, the flow of 
electrical goods from manufacturers to wholesalers was 
quite evenly distributed, with inventories in most regions 
ranging within 5 percent of the national figure. 
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Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 
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On the West Coast, inventory volume was 17 percent 
above the same month of last year while the national total! 
declined 5 percent. In contrast, inventory figures i 
that region for June 1941 showed that inventor 
were at a dangerously low level while sales were clin 
ing to new heights. 

The 30 percent loss registered in region 6 follows 
trend of the last six months during which this regi 
has consistently trailed all other areas in the conditt 
of its inventories. Similarly in all but one of the 
months this same region has trailed the country in sal 
volume compared with the same months of last year 
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WPB Studies Stock Control 
Through Wholesaler Talks 


Establishment of government control of inventories depends on 


findings of special committee. Three-city interviews designed 


to give WPB attitude and advice of wholesalers and retailers. 


oo valuable information is be- 
ing secured on the wholesalers 
and retailers attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment’s inventory control proposal, 
according to Eaton V. W. Read, chair- 
man of the Wholesale and Retail In- 
ventory Policy Committee of the 
W PB’s Office of Civilian Supply, who, 
with two associates, is conducting per- 
sonal, fact-finding interviews in New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

These interviews are part of an in- 
tensive study of the inventory situation 
and the question of government con- 
trol now being made throughout the 
country by the WPB. Dr. Read says 


that the concern of the committee is 
not with inventories of individual es 
tablishments, but with inventory dis- 
tribution according to geographic area, 
size and type of business, defense needs 
and other factors. Reiterating that the 
interviews are merely fact-finding, Dr. 
Read explained that there is no discus- 
sion of probable compliance during 
these conferences and no specific ques- 
tions are being asked regarding a 
particular firm’s own inventories. 

It is claimed that the committee has 
not yet made a recommendation to 
W PB as to whether or not it consid- 
ers inventory control to be necessary. 








RECENT WESCO SHIPTS. 
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William M. Jewell (left) becomes acting 
manager of the Central District of the Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
with headquarters in Detroit, to succeed James Sedway who is on military 
leave of absence. Edward J. Duggan (right) goes to San Francisco to take 
the place of Mr. Jewell as head of the Northern California District. He 
has been in Salt Lake City. 





NEWS 


Much will depend on the information 
and opinions obtained from the pri- 
vate interviews with wholesalers and 
retailers and on facts and figures de- 
veloped by the committee’s technical 
staff which is collecting and analyzing 
statistical data on the estimated twelve 
billion dollars in inventories now in 
the hands of wholesalers and retailers. 

Commenting on the success of the 
interviews so far held in New York, 
Dr. Read said that *. the first day’s 
interviews produced much valuable in 
formation from a very cooperative 
cross-section of wholesalers and retail- 
ers.” Viewpoints expressed are said 
to have varied greatly indicating wide 
differences of opinion as to the neces- 
sity for any inventory control plan. 
However in every case, those inter- 
viewed expressed their patriotic will- 
ingness to put their country’s war needs 
above their own interests. 

Dr. Read is on leave from his post 
as professor of marketing at De Paul 
University. The other members of the 
Retail and Wholesale Inventory Policy 
Committee who are taking part in the 
field conferences are Irwin D. Wolf of 
Pittsburg and John A. Donaldson of 
Chicago. 











Wholesaler uses... V 
To Speed War Orders 


An office and stockroom system de- 
signed to expedite war orders has been 
put into effect at the Elliot-Lewis Elec 
trical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In acknowledgment that the only on« 
really important job before the electri- 
cal wholesaler (or anyone else) today 
is to put every available facility to 
work to win the war, this Quaker City 
wholesaling house has taken the fa- 
miliar V sign and incorporated 
it in an attractive and effective label. 
This sticker, in red, white and blue, on 
an order means just one thing to any 
person in the organization, “War 
Order—Stop-Drop Everything Else.” 

From that moment on, every indi- 
vidual who handles the order drops 
whatever non-war business he may 
have and completes his part of the job 
of speeding this war order to com- 
pletion. 




































i014 Ideas You Can Use 





PROTECT cords from being run over by heavy 
moving equipment, dragged around sharp corners, 
yanked to remove kinks. While HAZACORD 
rubber sheathed cords and cables are built to stand 


up under tough service, unnecessary abuse unduly 
shortens their life. 





KEEP your cords and cable — as much as is prac- 
tically possible — away from high voltage equip- 
ment and sparking motors. Such machines gener- 


ate ozone which attacks rubber and hastens its de- 
terioration. 





DON’T run cord and cables over small diameter 
pulleys or drums. Continued bending and flexing 
around short radius breaks the conductors. Use 


large diameter pulleys and get longer service from 
cords. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities 


@ HAZARD 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
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OPA Price Controls 


Blanket More Businesses 


Consumer services and housing rents go under maximum price 


regulations. Commodity ceiling prices to be posted. Wholesalers 


and others must display list of highest prices, allowances, etc. 


RICE ceilings—safeguard to the 

business man and the consumer 
against an inflationary rise in the war- 
time cost of living and of doing busi- 
ness—were on July Ist extended to re- 
tail services, the third major step in 
the application of war-time over-all 
price control. 

July lst also brought into operation 
three other important provisions in the 
Office of Price Administration’s pro- 
gram for stabilizing prices and costs 
until peace-time conditions return. Spe- 
cifically, these July 1 developments 
included : 

(1) Beginning July Ist, ceilings es- 
tablished by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 165—Consumer Services—set 
a top limit on charges for virtually all 
services supplied to the ultimate retail 
consumer in connection with a com- 
modity. The ceilings are designed to 
hold maximum prices for the $5,000,- 
000,000 retail service industry generally 
at levels of last March. 

(2) Beginning July Ist, rigid Gov- 
ernment ceilings placed a lid on hous- 
ing rents in 75 population centers 
where close to 38 million Americans 
live. The extensions of rent regula- 
tions to these areas was the broadest 
move yet taken to cap the rise in hous- 
ing rent, which, next to food, is the 
largest single item in the family budget. 
The rent ceilings apply in these areas 
to all accommodations in which people 
live and for which they pay rent— 
houses, apartments, tenements, hotels, 
dormitories, rooming houses and the 
like. 

(3) By July Ist, every store selling 
at retail any of the cost-of-living com- 
modities listed in the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation must have filed 
with the nearest War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board a statement showing the 
store’s ceiling price for such of these 
-ost-of-living articles as it carries. 

(4) Beginning July 1, every retailer, 
wholesaler, jobber, distributor, and 
manufacturer must have available in 
his place of business for public inspec- 
tion a statement showing the highest 
prices he charged during the March 
base pricing period for articles or serv- 
ices for which the General Maximum 
Price Regulation sets a ceiling. This 
statement must also show customary 
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allowances, discounts and other price 
differentials. However, where a per- 
son other than one selling at retail 
claims that he would suffer “substantial 
injury” from making such a statement 
public he may file it with the nearest 
district or state OPA office. 

The list which retailers must file 
with their local rationing boards covers 
the same items on which retailers must 
display their ceiling prices. These are 
the cost-of-living items set forth in the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
and are a representative group of the 
most important commodities in the 
family cost-of-living. This is the only 
list which the General Maximum Price 
Regulation requires to be filed with 
rationing boards or OPA offices. 

The consumer service maximum 
price regulation, issued recently, rounds 


out the three-point program of uni- 
versal price ceilings announced April 
28 by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. 

In the first step ceilings were applied 
on May 11 at manufacturing and 
wholesale levels to goods and services 
not previously covered by maximum 
price regulation. 

In the second step, ceilings were 
extended to cover sales of goods at 
retail. 

With the July Ist additions the pat- 
tern is complete through the application 
of price ceilings to the great majority 
of retail services, the most common ex- 
amples of which are the family laundry, 
dry cleaning, shoe repairing, automo- 
bile repairing, and various household 
repair jobs. 


Hygrade Considers 
Corporate Name Change 


A change in the corporate name of 
the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation to 
“Sylvania Products, Inc.” has been 
approved by the officers and directors 
of the company and is now before the 
stockholders for their consideration. 

The purpose is described as a means 
to establish a single, distinctive name 
in the public mind for the company’s 
lines of incandescent lamps, radio tubes 
and fluorescent lamps and _ fixtures. 








SPEAKERS FOR CAMP GRAYBAR 1942 are shown on covers which 
illustrated their special talks, delivered this year by messenger to the desks 
of Graybar Lighting and Lamp managers and executives instead of being 
given at the camp at Nela Park. Speakers included: President A. H. Nicoll, 
Vice-President G. F. Hessler, General Lamp and Lighting Manager Herbert 
Metz, Inside Lighting Sales Manager Ray Kinney, Outside Lighting Sales 
Manager Art Hetzner, and Advertising Manager Ken Hopkins—all of the 
Graybar Company. The Lamp Department of General, Electric was repre- 
sented by E. E. Potter, N. H. Boynton, H. Freeman Barnes, Dr. Mathew 
Luckiesh, E. D. Stryker, P. D. Parker, Ward Harrison, J. A. Summers, 
W.G. Darley, H. H. Green, A. B. Oday, L. C. Porter, L. P. Moyer, N. W. 
Townsend and V. J. Roper. For the suppliers of lighting equipment there 
were F. 1. Wilson of The Wakefield Brass Co., D. J. Biller of Daybrite 
Lighting, Inc., H. A. Barnes of Wheeler Reflector Co., J. H. Gilbert of 
Silvray Lighting, Inc., G. T. Morrow of Curtis Lighting, Inc., B. A. Mitchell 
of Mitchell Manufacturing Co., R. W. Staud of Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., H. M. Baxter of Crouse-Hinds Co., F. W. Crowther of General 
Electric Co. (Street Lighting), and A. D. Cameron of Holophane Co., Inc. 
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Reference Wiring Diagrams for Installation of 
MONCOR SURFACE WIRING DEVICES 














Inside spread of broadside on Moncor Surface Wiring Devices for use 
in cantonments, war housing, etc. sent to distributors handling G-E 
Wiring Materials. Devices are available on priority basis only. 


Geseral Electric 


Provides Moncor Surface Wiring Devices 
in Co-operating with Distributors 


to Aid War Effort 


Moncor Surface Wiring Devices enable distributor 
salesmen selling G-E wiring materials to furnish suit- 
able wiring devices for war projects—cantonments, 
war housing, warehouses, field huts, garages, tem- 
porary industrial buildings, etc. These plastic devices 
meet all requirements on surface wiring jobs with 
cables concealed or exposed. They can be end- 
connected or side-connected for surface wiring and 
back-connected for concealed wiring. 

In a broadside sent to distributors selling G-E wir- 
ing materials 21 advantages in using these devices 
are given. Of primary importance is the speed with 
which they can be wired. The devices have knockouts 
which can be easily removed with a screw driver to 
make any device either ‘‘feed through” or “‘end run.”’ 
The devices are made of brown Textolite, are light 
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and strong, keep their color and resist moisture. 
Either BraidX or BX cable can be used or knob and 
tube wiring. 

Moncor Surface Wiring Devices are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and by different gov- 
ernment agencies. Providing these devices is another 
way General Electric is co-operating with its distrib- 
utors in aiding the war effort. The broadside sent to 
distributors is a miniature catalog, helpful in selling 
and installation. Wiring Device Section, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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It’s Part of Your Wartime Job 


Selling Conservation and Salvage 


In this article, expressly pre- 
pared for WHOLESALER’S SALES- 
MAN, Mr. Rosenwald points 
out the importance of the sal- 
vage drive. Obviously, every 
salesman who serves indus- 
trial plants can urge participa- 


tion by each of his customers. 











By Lessing J. Rosenwald 


Director, Conservation Division 
War Production Board 


N introducing the important sub- 
ject of industrial salvage it is im- 
portant to review a few facts and 

hgures covering the need for raw 
aterials and scrap by the industries 
ngaged in producing war supplies. 

For the manufacture of the imple- 

ents of war—planes, tanks, ships 
nd guns, an enormous supply of 
etals is needed. The Victory pro- 
ram laid out by the War Produc- 
m Board means a continuing and 


creasing drain on raw materials 
hich must be supplemented in every 
own way possible. 


Why This Salvage Drive? 


Last year the nation produced 
er 80,000,000 tons of steel. Only 


a quarter of this was for war and 
lend-lease use. This year the need 
is for more than last year’s output. 
War needs for 1943 are estimated to 
be several million more tons. 

The only way to solve this whole 
production problem is to get into 
the flow all the scrap out of which 
raw materials can be produced. The 
critical materials most urgently 
needed today are—iron and _ steel 
scrap; non-ferrous metals, such as 
aluminum, copper, brass, zinc, and 
manila rope, rubber, burlap, waste 
paper and cotton and woolen rags. 
Under normal conditions, iron and 
steel scrap supplies about one-half 
of the steel produced. In order to 
produce the required tonnage of 
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steel several millions of tons of iron 


and steel scrap are required each 
month. To see that those huge re- 
quirements would be met the Con- 
servation Division was created by 
the War Production Board. 

The Conservation Division has 
four branches, namely (1) Simpli- 
fication, (2) Substitution, (3) Spe- 
cification and (4) Salvage. The 
first two are more or less self-ex- 
planatory. Thé third, specification, 
applies to the regulations employed 
by the Government in the purchase 
of all materials. The fourth and 
last branch is the Salvage Section. 

The Salvage Section is divided 
into four separate operations: a) 
Industrial: b) General. or house- 
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Salvaged scrap is loaded into charging boxes then goes into the hopper of 





furnaces to make steel for war. Without scrap—no steel. (OEM Defense 


Photo) 


hold, which handles the removal and 
disposal of scrap materials from 
homes, retail stores, farms, garages 
and the like; ¢) Automobile grave- 
yards, and d) Special Projects. 
The last mentioned, Special Projects, 
deals with unusual problems, such 
as buried rails, abandoned buildings, 
properties containing scrap materi- 
als, ownership of which is in legal 
hands or unknown. 


You, Mr. Salesman, Can Help! 


Industrial Salvage is concerned 
with promoting the flow of all scrap 
materials—all kinds and_ types 
from all manufacturing plants and 


establishments, mines, mills, public 
utilities, railroads and oil wells. This 
applies to scrap generated in the 
process of manufacturing, and also 
scrap which can be realized from the 
wrecking of obsolete and abandoned 
machinery from unusable _ stocks, 
dies, parts, etc. 

The Industrial Salvage Section 
was set up and staffed with several 
specialists, thoroughly experienced 
in salvage operations of all phases. 
The objectives of the section are: 

(1) To educate industry to sal- 
vage all critical waste materials. 

(2) To speed up the return of 
these materials into the bloodstream 
for war production purposes. 

(3) To advise and help industry 
to use established channels in dis- 
posing of these waste materials. 

An all-out campaign, whereby 
every industrial organization will be 


reached, has been placed in opera- 
tion, and to the accomplishment of 
this objective, namely, to get every 
ounce of needed material moving, 
the section is definitely committed. 
The salvaging and collection of scrap 
is a normal procedure in business 
and industry. However, normal 
sources of scrap cannot deliver the 


quantities needed to fulfill the de 
mands of the war program. Several 
industries, such as automotive, th: 

have supplied scrap in large amounts 
in the past cannot continue to do so, 
as they are now engaged in 100 per 

cent war production of planes, m 

tors, tanks, ships and guns. 


Talk Salvage and Help Not Only 
Your Customer, But Yourself 


Probably the greatest problem has 
been to get the top executives of in 
dustries of the country to recogniz 
that the matter of salvage is a serious 
problem. 

Very simply stated, the assignment 
of the Industrial Salvage Section is 
to get the attention of every presi 
dent, of every shop foreman, of 
every workman in every plant in 
the country to the crying need today 
for the many materials mentioned 
previously. 

It is true that in certain localities, 
for price reasons or other, there is 
no shortage of some of these mate 
rials, but in the aggregate these ma- 
terials are vitally needed. In some 
cases there is no actual shortage but 
a dislocation. 

The spotting and movement of 


Chips and cuttings from tanks salvaged to make more tanks. This worker 
is one of small army of scrap collectors at this mid-west tank arsenal. 


(OEM Defense Photo) 
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scrap to the mills is the only way to 
augment the great deficiencies of 
certain raw material supplies today. 
It is estimated that for the year 
1942 there is an iron and steel short- 
age of some 6,000,000 tons. 

[he Industrial Salvage Section 
has set up through its Regional Of- 
fices 365 Industrial Center Organ- 
izations. Voluntary working com- 
mittees representing every industry 
in each of these communities bring 
the story of salvage and the sug- 
gested procedures to the executives 
of the plants and manufacturing es- 
tablishments in that area. They are 
urged to put the program into effect, 
appoint a salvage manager and give 
him full authority to act. 

The Section also approaches the 
salvage problem through industry 
vertically. Industries such as rail- 
roads, utilities, coal mining, petrol- 
eum, chemicals, etc., have salvage 
directors located in Washington who 
direct the salvage programs for these 
industries. Government agencies, 
the Army and the Navy, etc., have 
salvage programs in effect which 
were instituted by the Industrial 
Salvage Section. 

Suggest to plant engineers, super- 





Baled bodies of auto salvage from auto graveyards are loaded by huge 


intendents, foremen, that there are 
eleven simple steps he should take 
to “GET IN THE SCRAP”: 

(1) Put some one individual in 
charge of salvage in all departments 
of the business and GIVE HIM AU- 
THORITY TO ACT. 

(2) Comb the plant and yards 
for dormant scrap, unused and aban- 
doned equipment, old boilers, boiler 
flues, pipe, foundry moulds, obsolete 
dies and parts, material now being 
destroyed or burned but which has 
salvage value, and see that it is dis- 
posed of as scrap. 

(3) Survey all plant equipment, 
particularly idle, stand-by or dis- 
carded machines, with a view to 
applying or converting it to useful 
production. 

(4) SEGREGATION: Classify and 
segregate scrap, and supervise its 
handling to avoid contamination and 
secure maximum return. It will in- 
crease its value also. Provide sepa- 
rate containers, clearly marked, for 
sach class of scrap material. Disman- 
tle discarded equipment promptly 
into its various component parts— 
so that it may be either utilized or 
scrapped. Sort blanks, short ends, 





magnetic cranes. Approximately 50 percent of the metal fed to open hearth 


furnaces is scrap steel. 





(OEM Defense Photo) 






cut-downs, clippings, etc., for pos- 
sible re-use on smaller parts made 
in the same or other department. 
Recover and reclaim used cutting 
oils, lubricants, surplus paints and 
spray finishes. 

(5) Organize and direct the nec- 
essary staff for carrying out the pro- 
gram. Veteran employees’ with 
imagination, initiative, and practical 
familiarity with the company’s ma- 
terials and operations are frequently 
ideal for such work. 

(6) Determine whether material 
shall be reclaimed or scrapped. Ar- 
range for prompt disposal. 

(7) Inspect all refuse to detect 
waste, and educate production ex- 
ecutives to correct such conditions at 
the source. 

(8) Speed the return of scrap to 
mills and refineries through existing 
channels. 

(9) Report all idle stock promptly 
for reclamation or scrap disposal. 

(10) Be a good housekeeper to 
avoid accumulation of idle stock and 
to prevent waste. 

(11) Report promptly any equip- 
ment which is definitely obsolete, 
and see that it is disposed of as 
scrap. 





Salvaged bits and scraps of critical 
metal are sorted under daylight flu- 
orescent light. (Westinghouse Photo) 
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Salesmen and the WAR 


By Charles E. Wilson* 


President, General Electric Company 








EN sell 


many things to many people, 


who goods must be 

and selling a product is only 
one of their jobs. To a customer, 
the salesmen must be engineer, ex- 
ecutive, stylist, advertising counsel- 
lor, researcher, accountant, and 
craftsman—and perhaps all at once. 
This, to my mind, is responsible 
for the vision, the understanding, 
the tolerance, and above all, the en- 
thusiasm which characterize most of 
the men engaged in the distribution 
of goods. As these qualities are the 
by-products of busy days, so are 
they an important source of strength 
in a time of desperate trial. 

This is such a time for our coun 
try. 

This 1s also a particularly painful 
time for men who distribute the 
products and services of peacetime, 
and the reasons are obvious. The 
market place is closed; the products 
for the most part are banned; the 
factories are otherwise engaged ; and 
the normal practices of business are 
necessarily suspended for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Moreover, many of us are acutely 
uncomfortable over the way in which 
the rather specialized talents of sell- 
ing seem suddenly to be not very 
useful to our country, in compari 
son with those of the man who works 
with his hands, the scientist, or the 
soldier. The men who sell are hurt 
deeply and materially by war; we 
might excuse them, to a degree, if 


*This address was presented at the 
Seventh Annual Conference, National 
Feder ation of Sales Executives. 


they complained of their plight to 
the government—as so many other 
groups have complained—for they 
are only human. 





Sut it is to their everlasting credit 
that they are not complaining. The 
same tolerance and understanding 
which made them the world’s best 
salesmen now makes them good 
citizens and good soldiers. We know 
that winning the war is the first and 
the biggest job in the days ahead, 
and we intend to do that job, with all 
the speed and firepower that we can 
muster, 

Chere can be no disagreement on 
this point, and I would not take 
more of your time to stress it. To- 
morrow, and the next day, and the 
next, we will grind out the tools and 
send them on their way until we 
have won. 

Having made that resolve, let us 
look for a moment at the day of vic- 
tory. 

Physical, mental, and moral ex- 
haustion are the conventional in- 
gredients of a post-war hangover, 
and in the past they have too often 
caused us to drop our guard and 
become the prey of insidious eco- 
nomic and political influences. Dis- 
ease attacks a healthy body when 
it is tired, 

Our war production, with which 
we are not yet satisfied, has never- 
theless been a tremendous achieve- 
ment in a physical sense. Vast prop- 
erties have been acquired by indus- 
try, hundreds of new plants have 
been built, tools and machines have 
been added by the thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been trained to new jobs and 
transported to new locations. 

The vital result of all of this, aside 
from its help in battle, is that the 


national income, already boosted by 
many billions of dollars, is on its 
way to an unprecedented high of 
probably 130 billions of dollars. To 
win our freedom we have built an 
industrial machine such as the world 
has never before contemplated—and 
that machine can strike us down 
as surely as it will our enemies. 

@o day that is a sobering and a 
challenging thought. 

We must nevertheless consider 
that challenge, because the day of 
victory will be too late to begin. 
To those who think that their brains 
are not being employed in this war, 
even though their hearts and hands 
are, this may well be the greatest 
battle of all. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that it will try all of their 
strength and talent. 

There can be no retreating from 
this new high mark of industrial 
activity. We cannot scale it down 
to a pre-war level, just because we 
have finished the job for which it 
was built. A nation which has ex- 
hibited the production genius and the 
amazing capacity for progress which 
our nation has, cannot think for a 
minute of scrapping the machine and 
dropping back to where we were. 

This is no campaign in which we 
can carry out a strategic retreat and 
then stop—once we let the wheels 
stop and the machines grow idle 
and hang out the “no employment” 
sign we will have launched a down 
ward economic and political spiral 
that will strangle our system of free 
enterprise and make the dark hour: 
of the last depression look like hig! 
noon by comparison. 

The employabies must continue t 
be employed—these new concentra 
tions of trained manpower must be 
kept at work building peacetim: 
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products. We must forge anew, and 
larger than ever, that simple, mighty 
chain of demand and supply, markets 


and products, income and spending, 





which is our peculiar salvation. 

We have said all along, and be- 
lieved, that we were fighting this 
war to protect and extend the free- 
doms, the beliefs, the ways of living 
that we associate with our past as a 
nation. I don’t think that is enough. 

The millions of young Americans 
in the armed forces, in Asia, in 
Europe, in Africa, and here at home, 
are not content with the past, and 
never will be again. They are fight- 
ing for the future, and from it they 
expect big things—new opportuni- 
ties, better standards of living, a bet- 
ter division of the world’s wealth. 

In this new world, many of the 
things we have wanfed for more peo- 
ple will come true—if we plan to 
make them come true. As salesmen 
we have created desire among mil- 
lions for a better life. Now let us keep 
abreast of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions and appoint ourselves emis- 
saries for all that is good and con- 
structive, in the common welfare. 
That is the new product which we 
all have for sale. If we value our 
peace of mind, our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor, we will 
waste no time in getting at this 
task. 

In listing the things which I think 
we are fighting for, I deliberately 
omitted security—not that I think 
it is unimportant, but because it is a 
passive thing. In the stresses and 

strains of the past decade, we have 
talked altogether too much of se- 
curity, and not enough of oppor- 
tunity. If we are to be made secure, 
it can only be because somebody has 
labored to make us so. Let us cre- 
ate this thing with our own hands 
and brains, and not just beg that it 
be dropped in our laps. 

Sefore we became entangled in 
war—and regrettably even now that 
we are actually engaged in war— 
we have heard a rising criticism of 
the costs of distribution services— 
not a justified and technical criti- 
ism which is healthy for business 

but an outright attack on the fac- 
ors of advertising, merchandising, 

. iarket research, and selling. 

No defense is needed among those 

vho understand the process. No 


efense is any good against those 
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who seek merely to tear down our 
structure and kill the goose that lays 
the eggs of more goods for more 
people at less cost. For the public, 
however, there can be no better justi- 
fication of these things than the 
results they have produced—the 
highest standard of living in the 
world. The fruits of this economy 
of progress are even now being har- 
vested in terms of our war effort. Let 
this be another of our great projects 
—to tell and sell the logic and the 
truth of this story to the public at 
large. 

We must look to the salesmen of 
the country to exert a steadying in- 
fluence. 

Just as they normally keep ahead 
of the business procession, so must 
they maintain that position now. 
It is for them to sell the necessity 
of internal tolerance and considera- 
tion, of the unavoidability of per- 
sonal adjustments, of the necessary 
changes of habit incident to our 
winning the war. Let us calm the 
apprehensions and spur the courage 
and determination of those we meet 
and know. 

This is a contest of smokestacks. 
It is the combat of the engine and 
the driving wheel. American indus- 
try has responded so wholeheartedly 
and effectively to the call that it has 
greatly enhanced its reputation and 
good will with the public. There 1s 
a new realization of the dependence 
of our country upon the mechanical 
products of labor and industry. But 
great as its contributions have been, 
and greater as they will be, industry 
is still anxious to have its imper- 
fections called to its attention. Let 
no one forbear constructive criti- 
cism. Let us each point out what 
he thinks is the right way, and the 
things that are being done wrong. 
And do not spare those who persist 
in the wrong after the right is made 
clear. 

Salesmen have been the voices oi 
industry and commerce. 

Let those voices be raised now in 
the common cause. We at home 
must fight for democracy here as our 
armies fight for it abroad. Our vast 
reorganization of industry, in the 
days to come, must be made without 
the loss of the great physical and 
social gains achieved in the years 
since the adoption of our constitu- 
tion. It must also be made with an 


eye on the new world we are cre- 
ating. 

Never before in history has sci- 
ence and engineering been as vital 
to the conquest of war as it is right 
now. Fortunately there are no fixed 
limits. Under pressure we are rais- 
ing our sights and daily discovering 
new and better ways to produce 
more and more. 

So, among men who sell, there is 
a tremendous job to do, not so clearly 
defined, not so specific, but certainly 
as vital. More and more people of 
the country must come to know 
what it all means, why our ideals 
and the achievement of our objec- 
tives must be realized, how un 
thinkable is anything but complete 
and final victory at any cost, how 
willingly and cheerfully the contribu- 
tions must be made and the job 
done. 

Finally, it is largely up to the 
men who distribute the goods to 
make sure that the day of victory is 
a day, not of exhaustion and chaos, 
but of real triumph for America. 

The salesman who correctly inter 
prets the country’s spirit, the un- 
selfish, uncorrupted, untainted ideal 
ism of America, knows that he does 
not ask the nation to deliver its 
character, labor and wealth at the 
feet of the god of war, but into the 
waiting arms of the goddess of lib 


erty. 





Color guard raising the Navy E pen- 
nant at the fourth General Electric 
plant to receive the award in June. 
Workers who swung into the job to 
be done and helped to win the award 
look on. 
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Keep Your Trucks On the Roa 








Recognizing the urgency of the campaign instituted by the ODT, and the plea of 
President Roosevelt on June 10th to all owners and drivers of motor trucks, WHOLE- 
SALER’S SALESMAN has had the following article prepared to make available at one source 
helpful data relating to the operation of 


motor trucks by electrical wholesalers. 











VERY wholesaler must face this 
unpleasant possibility — that 
half of the motor trucks now so 

essential in keeping a steady flow of 
electrical supplies moving from the 
wholesaler’s shelves to innumerable 
war production industries may be 
off the road before December 1943, 
at least no less an authority than the 
American Trucking Association has 
made that prediction. 

The electrical wholesaler, with his 
trucks performing such an essential 
service to the war effort, was equally 
the subject when Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, said: “In some way 
and somehow, we must keep these 
vehicles in service for essential pur- 
poses for the duration . and pro- 
tect and preserve the rubber tires on 
hand, which constitute the greatest 
stockpile that our country  pos- 
sesses. 

As a matter of fact, truck con- 
servation 1s no longer merely a patri- 
otic duty, nor even business self- 
preservation—it is now the law! 

Of the four orders issued by ODT 
during May, one in particular, Num- 
ber 6, affects the operation of trucks 
by electrical wholesalers and other 
private carriers. The essential pro- 
visions, as amended, are: 

That, “. .. to provide for the 
continuance of the distribution and 
delivery of necessary traffic in U. S. 
cities and communities, and to con- 
serve vital equipment, materials and 
supplies, including rubber, for the 
successful prosecution of the war 
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By Howard J. Emerson 


.” effective May 15th, no private 
carrier shall: 

1. Make special deliveries, except 
to hospitals and the armed forces, 
and in emergencies involving health, 
life and safety. 

2. Make any call-backs (a second 
call the same day to pick up property 
for return to the consignor ). 

3. Make more than one delivery in 
any one day to any one person, ex- 
cept when the shipment exceeds the 
capacity of the truck. 

In order to further reduce the 
mileage of trucks, the ODT ordered 
that, effective June Ist: Each car- 
rier must reduce the total monthly 
vehicle mileage of rubber-tired vehi- 
cles by a minimum equal to 25 per- 
cent of the mileage of vehicles in 
operation during the same month of 
1941, exclusive of mileage saved by 
the above mentioned regulations. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion encouraged the pooling of deliv- 
ery facilities, suggesting that 
proposed plans for pooled or co- 
operative deliveries, for curtailing 
service, or for entering into other 
arrangements involving joint action 
by local carriers, may, if desired, be 
submitted to ODT for consideration 
and approval.” 

These are orders which the elec- 
trical wholesaler will have to obey, 
but his efforts at conservation should 


not end there if the maximum life 
and efficiency is to be obtained from 
wholesaler’s trucks. 

Out of the hands of the ODT, 
but yet important to the life of the 
wholesaler’s trucks, is the close at- 
tention to maintenance and opera- 
tion. This will be a harder task for 
the wholesaler than prolonging the 
life of his private auto because he 
must use the trucks for heavier loads 
than ever before and he must en- 
trust the driving to employees, who 
are rarely as careful as they would 
be with their own car. 

As with the auto, the first step in 
prolonging the life of a truck is to 








You as a TRUCK OWNER— 


HAVE THE PATRIOTIC DUTY 
TO MAKE SURE... 


That your truck receives a 
thorough mechanical check- 
up at regular intervals. 
That your truck is never 
overloaded. 

That your drivers turn in 
daily forms reporting on the 
mechanical condition of their 
trucks. 

That only thoroughly in- 
structed, competent drivers 
are allowed to operate your 
trucks. 

That every possible effort is 
made to repair broken or 
worn-out parts. 
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put it in A-1 condition by turning 
the work over to a capable mechanic 
or truck service station familiar with 
that make of truck. 

Once the truck is brought up to 
peak efficiency, the continuation de- 
pends on the wholesaler’s mainte- 
nance program and the driving abil- 
ity of the man or men he employs to 
drive it. 

Then it’s up to the wholesaler- 
owner, for his own sake as a patriotic 
duty, ‘to see that his trucks get the 
necessary care. His example in giv- 
ing the truck proper maintenance 
will do more to encourage careful 
driving than all the rule books 
handed out to drivers. 

Under wartime conditions, the 
truck driver becomes more than ever 
an important factor in prolonging 
the life of the vehicle entrusted to 
him. B. B. Settle, director of serv- 
ice for the Dodge Division of Chrys- 
ler Corporation says, “It may well 
be said that preventative mainte- 
nance begins with the driver. Careful 
driving prolongs the life of both 
truck and tires. Carelessness on the 
part of the driver today borders on 
sabotage, and, if habitual, can be 
more harmful than occasional mis- 
takes made by inexpert drivers. In 
intelligent consideration of truck 
maintenance, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on the careful se- 
lection, training and checking of 
truck drivers.” 

More attention is paid to the truck 





Tell Your TRUCK DRIVER— 


IT IS HIS PATRIOTIC DUTY 
TO MAKE SURE... 


That he takes every pre- 
caution to avoid accident; 
one careless moment can 
spoil a year of caution. 
That he remembers that 
“easy does it" when he starts 
and stops. Otherwise he 
wastes tires and gasoline, 
strains the clutch and brakes. 
That he avoid unnecessary 
delays because loss of truck 
time slows the war effort. 
That he check tires daily for 
inflation, cuts, nails, glass, 
bruises and any indication of 
unusual wear. 
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Driver's name. 


Truck ae 


Ce wees. cg... ......-... 
Water temperature......... 
Generator.......... 
Lights and horn...... 
edometer........ Re 
indows and doors........ 


AS, eee ae 
Tires, rims, and wheels. 


Windshield wiper. . 


Rear-vision mirrors. . . 


oOoooo0ooogoono 





TRUCK DRIVER'S DAILY REPORT 
Date 


‘Make 
Speedometer reading 


DRIVER'S CHECK LIST 


Engine noises. . . 

Spark control. . . 

Choke control. . 

Fuel control... 

| es . 
Gear shift and transmission 
Foot-brake system. 
Hand-brake system 
Steering.......... 
Power take-off... . 
Leaks—Oil, fuel, water. 


OOOOOO0O0O0000 








A typical form for the 


driver by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. William J. Cum- 
mings, chief of the Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Section said that the patriotic 
and well-instructed driver will 
“avoid accidents, operate his vehicle 
with care so not to cause unneces- 
sary wear, check tires daily, and re- 
port on the condition of his truck 
daily.”” He also said that the truck 
owner had the responsibility to 
“make regular checkups of all trucks, 
guard against overloading, instruct 
drivers to make daily checks of the 
trucks, employ only competent driv- 
ers, conserve worn parts by rebuild- 
ing.” 

The importance of having a suffi- 
cient supply of spare parts was em- 
phasized in a recent ruling of the 
War Production Board. This order 
forbids the sale or delivery of a mo- 
tor car part to a consumer to replace 
any part that can be restored to 
working order. At the same time 
truck owners and others were re- 
quired to turn in a worn part before 
accepting a new one. This turn-in 
order is intended to add to the na- 
tional stockpile a quantity of metal 
almost equal to the amount of metal 
used in spare parts production. 

Mechanical maintenance of the 
wholesaler’s truck is little different 
than keeping an auto in proper con- 
dition, but it needs it more fre- 
quently. One of the surest checks 
the owner has is the daily inspection 
he should require from his driver. 
During the day the latter may notice 
peculiarities in the functioning of the 


truck driver’s daily report 


truck. A check that night may cor- 
rect a fault before it becomes seri- 
ous. Then regular daily checking 
should be made of the air pressure 
in the tires, conditions of the springs 
and brake rods, hydraulic or air- 
chamber in the braking system, 
hitches and hose connections on 
trailer jobs, lights, battery, etc. 

Particular attention must be paid 
to the care of truck tires. The wear 
caused by excessive speeds and fast 
starting and stopping is even more 
serious with truck tires than with 
those on passenger vehicles. And 
there are other factors entering into 
the problem of getting maximum life 
from truck tires. Next to high speeds 
as the cause of premature truck tire 
failure is the common practice of 
overloading. This causes impact 
breaks, head failures and flex breaks. 
A 40 percent overload, not uncom- 
mon today according to the govern- 
ment, will redufce mileage wear of a 
truck tire by 50 percent. 

Another common practice, overin- 
flating to compensate for overload- 
ing, is injurious to the tread and 
tire casing because of the added dan- 
ger of breaks and blowouts. So, too, 
is “bleeding,” the practice of par- 
tially deflating tires when they be- 
come overinflated because of heat 
action. 

Only by constant checking up on 
the maintenance program for his 
trucks and the road manners of his 
drivers can the wholesaler be sure 
that abusive practices do not un- 
necessarily burn up rubber. 
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hen They Say “Allocations .... 


This article with the Question and Answer Section will give a clearer 


understanding of what “allocations” mean to the electrical wholesaler. 








HE country has heard more and 

more about something called 

“allocation” as part of the work 
of the War Production Board. That 
term has caused confusion because it 
is carried out through procedures 
usually known under other terms. 
And the confusion is somewhat in- 
creased because the word allocations 
is used, too, to describe other pro- 
cedures which do not at present in- 
volve the allocating of materials or 
products in the true sense. 

True allocation is the dividing of 
any materials or products among the 
users when the demand is greater 
than the supply. As used now, it is 
a device through which scarce mate- 
rials are sent where they will have 
the most effect in winning the war. 
Allocation is simple; by no means 
simple or easy to set up in our type 
of business world. 

Complete allocation means _ that 
there is set up a sort of “income” 
and “outgo” account. On one side 
is complete information about the 
national income, present and future, 
for the material or products. On the 
other side is national “outgo,” data 
about orders, placed or to be placed. 
The latter is likely to include the 
priority rating, or such information 
as: need or right to buy the mate- 
rial; purpose of the purchase; 
amount ; delivery dates; product in- 


formation. 
With this data, the allocating au 
thority considers how much of the 
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material is subject to allocation. The 
first real step in the allocation 
process consists of comparing the 
productive capacity of the individual 
supplier and the total capacity of 
all suppliers with the total need of all 
purchasers. The second step is the 
determination of the total amount 
to be allocated to each individual 
customer against each supplier. One 
of four actions is possible concerning 
each order—it may be left as it is, in- 
creased, decreased, or denied com- 
pletely. 

The decision on each order is 
based on the needs of the country 
at the time, and the job of main- 
taining a nice balance between 
military operations that affect our 
safety and civilian activities that 
affect our health and comfort. Fac- 
tors considered are: inventory, the 
use to be made of the material, the 
percentage of war or non-war busi- 
ness on the books, relation of prod- 
ucts available for allocation to the 
demand, dates of delivery required. 

To do this successfully requires 


consistent and accurate record-keep- ° 


ing, hours of clerical work, skilled 
supervisors and intelligent policy 
makers. “Allocations” is one reason 
for the increase in government work- 
ers, particularly for the formation 
and growth of the “Industry Com- 
mittees.”’ 

It must be remembered that allo- 
cations do not take the place of pri- 
orities. Allocations are possible be- 






cause the priorities system exists. 
Priority ratings are used to classify 
the customers’ orders. 

Only a few products are under a 
complete allocation plan, but the 
number is increasing. A longer list 
of materials and products is under 
controls often referred to as alloca- 
tions. 


Pertinent Questions and Official 
Answers 


The following questions and an- 
swers, supplied at the request of the 
Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York cover specific perti- 
nent points on the allocation classi- 
fication system. 

NOTE: The alphabetical symbols 
are always referred to as “Purchasers 
Symbols.” The numerical symbols are 
always referred to as “Allocation Clas- 
sification Symbols.” 

Q: Who must comply with 
Priorities Regulation No. 10? 

A: All persons must transmit the 
appropriate allocation classification 
symbol and purchasers’ symbol on 
any purchase order placed by them 
with their supplier. This includes 
processors, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, distributors, jobbers, etc., in- 
cluding industrial and mill supphers, 
warehouses and other businesses 
performing similar functions for 
industry. 

Q: What are the excep- 


tions? 
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A: Allocation classification sym- 
bols and purchasers’ symbols are not 
required on any single purchase 
order or contract covering items sold 
at an aggregate price of $15 or less, 
or on any purchase orders or con- 
tracts covering sales to or by re- 
tailers. 

Q: Ifa business has no pur- 
chasers’ symbol, how is its procedure 
determined ? 

A: Businesses whose operations 
are not included in any of the listed 
classifications will transmit to their 
suppliers, the allocation symbols and 
purchase order numbers received 
from their customers orders. 

Q: What allocation classifi- 
cation symbol does a retail dealer 
place on his order to a manufacturer 
to fill his order from the Army, 
coded U. S. A. 6.90? 

A: U. S. A. 6.90. In this in- 
stance, the retailer would be in pos- 
session of a symbol to transmit to 
his supplier, and in this transaction 
he would be classed as a military 
supply house. The same would be 
true if the retailer received a pur- 
chase order from an industrial plant. 
He would then transmit on his pur- 
chase order, the symbol pattern re- 
ceived from the industrial plant. 
In this instance, he would be an in- 
dustrial mill supplier. Whenever 
symbols are available for transmis- 
sion, retailers are expected to trans- 
mit them to their suppliers. 


Wire Manufacturers 


Q: What symbols will be 
transmitted by the wire manufac- 
turer to the supplier ? 

A: Wire manufacturers are not 
listed, therefore they transmit intact 
the customers pattern of symbols on 
their purchase orders for wire. 

Q: If end use purchasers’ 
symbols are F. P., and materials are 
to be used in British factories, what 
purchasers’ symbols are to be trans- 
nitted, if any? 

A: Telephone Republic 7860, 
ritish Supply Counsel in North 
\merica, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 

m, Washington, D. C., who will 
vise the applicable symbols to be 


ed. 


Q: If orders are received 
er June 30 without allocation and 
rchasers’ symbols, can the manu- 
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facturer apply the symbols where the 
end use is known? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Who applies the pur- 
chasers’ symbols and do they ever 
change in transit? 

A: Purchasers’ (letter) symbols 
are applied to all purchase orders 
and contracts by the initial purchaser 
if for the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease. 
If for a foreign purchaser, by that 
purchaser or his agent. Ifa D. P., 
by the wholesale distributor. They 
never change on any purchase order 
in being transmitted from end user 
of finished product to supplier of 
raw materials. 


Building Maintenance 


Q: (a) What numerical 
allocation symbol is applied to build- 
ing maintenance and repair ? 

A: (a) All purchases for building 
maintenance and repair should be as- 
signed 22.00. 

Q: (b) What symbols are 
applied to purchase orders for sup- 
plies, equipment, machinery and 
facilities. 

A: (b) With the exception of 
manufacturers falling under Class &, 
the manufacturer will place on his 
purchase order the same symbols 
and members for operating supplies, 
capital equipment and machinery 
that he places on orders for raw ma- 
terial. This, of course, excepts con- 
struction of new buildings and build- 
ing maintenance and repair covered 
under Class 21 and 22. 

Q: Is a smelter of non- 
ferrous metal required to transmit 
customers’ symbols on _ purchase 
orders for ores and scrap? 

A: Yes, for both ores and scrap. 

Q: If a refiner melts non- 
ferrous metals on toll agreements, 
are any symbols required, and who 
applies them? 

A: He is using materials and 
symbols transmitted to him by the 
person with whom he has the toll 
agreement. 


Allocation 


Q: A manufacturer of small 
tools makes up orders for customers 
whose orders bear various allocation 
classification symbols and purchase 


order numbers. Whose symbols 
does he use for raw materials, his 
own capital equipment, and operat- 
ing supplies ? 

A: A manufacturer of small 
tools would fall under Class 22 

Q: What symbols should 
be applied by bus transportation 
companies, fleet taxicab companies 
and fleet motor truck companies for 
maintenance, repair, and operating 
facilities ? 

A: For the maintenance and re- 
pair of their buildings, 22.00. For 
the successful operation of their 
automotive equipment, 10.20. Note 
the use of the word “companies.” 
This does not include individual 
owners of taxicabs, busses or trucks, 
but is intended to cover only fleet 
operations. Individuals are not re- 
quired to place a symbol on their 
purchase orders, as they would be 
classed as retail purchasers. 


Purchase Information 


Q: Is the information trans- 
mitted on purchase orders the basis 
for allotment of raw material ? 

A: The allocation classification is 
a system of symbols, comprising 
both letters and numerals in decimal 
sequence used in arbitrarily codify- 
ing and classifying the products of 
industries so that the materials and 
component parts entering into those 
products may be identified and 
traced, through regressive stages of 
distribution and manufacture, back 
to their original source. 

Q: How can a manufac- 
turer who fabricated material in ad- 
vance for off-the-shelf delivery, de- 
termine the classification pattern 
order when he orders for inventory, 
having no means of knowing where 
his shipments will go? 

A: The manufacturer = should 
make up a pattern using the dollar 
volume of the latest available month. 

Q: A non-classified manu- 
facturer, distributor or wholesaler, 
receiving a variety of orders, is re- 
quired by instructions, to transmit 
the customers’ allocation classifica- 
tion symbols. Must he transmit the 
number pattern as well, where the 
number patterns are varied and com- 
plex ? 


A: Yes. 
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OT even a master musician can draw sweet 


music out of a sour instrument. And no 
matter how good a salesman you are, you can’t 
be any better than your stock in trade. 


Primary stuff? Sure. But how often it’s over- 
looked. Especially in fluorescent lighting, where 
less-than-perfect performance by only a single 
element can mar an entire installation. 


That’s why we say it’s smart to sell Hygrade 
fluorescent fixtures. You don’t have to shop 
around for parts. You don’t have to bother 
about lamps. And—you don’t have to worry 
about results. 


For Hygrade makes or specifies everything 
that goes into its fluorescent package. It 
provides — 


Lamps that give more light, stay «bright to 
the last inch.”’ 





Fixtures that are simple to install, easily mainjMsa ur 
tained and fully guaranteed. nore— 

f . ' | any 
Starters that insure efficient, trouble-free startin; npidh 
Sockets that are stronger, more durable, designed 4 
) IT 
his p 


In short, it’s fluorescent lighting engineere oforn 


for ready handling. 
























A Complete 
Line of Better Sockets 


Here’s an array of Hygrade Sockets designed to fit not only 
Hygrade Lemps and Fixtures, but those of other leading 
manufacturers, too. They embody four definite advantages: 


ins 2 unit and gaited to work that way. What’s 
hore—it’s backed by a name that has pioneered 


1. They’re stronger, more durable all over... 2. They’re 
many of the most noteworthy advances in this made so they can’t break at the lamp insertion point... 


. apidly growing field. 3. They’re designed so the lamps are easy to insert and 
; can’t fall out . .. 4. They’re built so starters always make 


1e¢ positive contact with one easy twist. 


) if you’re not already selling Hygrade, join 
his profit parade now. Write today for full 


¢ ° NEARLY 100 PATENTS PROTECT HYGRADE LIGHTING PRODUCTS! Extraordinary lighting 
ntormation. efficiencies are obtained in Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps by tuning the ultra-violet 
energy to the 2537 Angstrom Units wave length effective in causing the porous film 
to generate light as shown in Hygrade-controlled Patent No. 2,126,787. Hygrade 
products are exclusively protected by a large number of other patents, including 
No. 2,201,817 and No. 1,982,821. The quantity of mercury used in Hygrade 
lamps is precisely controlled by Patent No. 2,283,189... the ‘‘Mercury Bomb.”’ 








Hygrade Miralumes incorporate the high power factor, low stroboscopic circutt 

—— ian described in Hygrade patent 2,195,114 and the quick, trouble-free starting described 

in Hygrade patent 2,195,115. Practical design features that meet the specific 

MIRALUME F-240, one of many Hygrade needs of industrial and commercial light users are described in Hygnade patents 
Miralume fixtures for every industrial need. D-120,563, D-122,145, D-122,236, and D-122,903. 





“Everything that’s finest in fluorescent”’ 


-HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Starters, Sockets and Sylvania Radio Tubes 























Don't Take That “Too Busy’— 


Save Time. Tires. (Fas 


Reminding customers that wholesalers are part of 


By Mandus Bridston 


our war effort, several salesmen tell of strategies 


they use to cut down useless travel and daily zeros. 





0, NOTHING today, old man. 

.. See you next time you're up 

this way. . . . Not interested 
now....I’m too busy... . This is war. 
How many times a day is a sales- 
man faced with these dismissals by 
contractors, industrials and dealers 
who are supposed to be regular and 
Perhaps the vet- 
eran accepts them as part of the 
day’s work—a necessary evil. Then 


good customers ? 


again another salesman simply hopes 
for better luck on his next call. But 
some salesmen will not follow either 
of these courses. They look for a 
way to turn a hurried dismissal into 
an order. 

Here are practical solutions that 
have been put to work by men who 
realize that something can be done 
about the nothing-today-situation. 


Will Buy Time. “This is only for 
extreme cases of stalling,” the sales- 
man grins, “but it can work pretty 
well.” 

“Let me buy ten minutes of your 
time,” he offers, in answer to the 
stock alibi of those who don’t appear 
to be too busy, but seldom have 
time to talk—so they say. 

The proposition is made in utmost 
earnestness. The salesman gets out 
his wallet, asks how much ten min- 
utes will be worth, explains that it 
is a business proposition with no 
strings attached. 

While he declares that he is will- 
ing to stand behind his offer, no 
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customer has yet made him lay the 
money on the line. In fact this pro- 
cedure usually brings the response, 
“Well, if you can tell your story 
in ten minutes, go ahead.” 


Keeps Deal Moving. Another success- 


ful salesman has some interesting 
sales psychology that may prove 
useful to others. 

“T don’t let a deal hang fire too 
long,’ he says. “Take the case of 
a good sized lighting job, for in- 
stance. There is only so much that 
can be done on it. If I have told 
the story completely, taken care of 
preliminary layout plans, quoted the 
prospect a price in line with compe- 
tition, and assured him of our ability 
to see the job through, I figure that 
things have to start happening. 

“To get the above information 
across requires a number of calls, 
therefore I feel that a long series of 
later ones are a waste of time and 
might upset all the good that has 
been done previously. Therefore, 
after all the facts have been intro- 
duced, I feel that I should hit for 
a definite ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and try to 
wind up the deal one way or an- 
other.” 


Sets Later Date. Another salesman 
takes a different track to overcome 
the “too busy” situation. When a 
prospect says that he hasn’t the time 
to hear the story, and it is apparent 
that he is rushed, the salesman real- 


izes that it would be impossible to 
get across his points in a few hasty 
minutes, so doesn’t attempt to 
begin. Rather, he says, “I can ap- 
preciate how busy you are today and 
would like to come back again to- 
morrow or any time that would be 
convenient for you.” 

Such an offer is not only courte- 
ous to the customer but a definite 
time for the later appointment will 
be set. What’s more, the prospect 
will keep that appointment unless 
something unforeseen develops in 
the meantime. Such an appoint- 
ment indicates that the salesman 
will get more than a skimpy five 
minutes to try to sandwich in a 
sales presentation which requires 
much more time. Consequently by 
setting a future date, he will obtain 
the opportunity to do a thorough 
sales job. 


Ideas Insure Welcome. The produc- 
tion engineer in one of the largest 
war material plants in the country, 
was once asked what type of sales- 
man he liked best. Without hesita- 
tion he replied, “The fellow who can 
show me how to do things faster 
and better.” 

Trade papers and business maga- 
zines are filled with helpful sugges- 
tions which the alert salesman can 
pick up. If his memory is somewhat 
short, he can jot down these ideas. 
The big need is to search for an op- 
portunity to pass them on. 
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For half a century, through peace and 
war, good times and bad, the Chase-Shawmut 
Company has devoted itself exclusively to 
the design and manufacture of electrical 
protective devices. There are fifty years of 
highly specialized experience in Shawmut 
Shur-Lag Renewable fuses; and if you want 
to appreciate what that means, compare a 
Shur-Lag with any other renewable fuse for 
workmanship, performance, or ultimate 
cost. Shawmut builds for protection, not for 
price; so you cannot buy a better value than 
a Shur-Lag fuse. Ask your dealer, or write 
for our Bulletin 400. 


The (hase-Shawmut (ompany 
Newburyport, -Alassachusetts 
Fuse —Makers Since 1893 
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is engineered scrap 

















This war machine was built from an old 
pulley, the rear wheels of a truck and odds and 
ends of sheet steel. 


It will never fire a projectile nor drop a bomb. 
But if our enemies really understood America it 
would frighten them. 


The function of this scrappy gadget is to renew the 
weather-proofing on electric power wire . . . wire 
that would otherwise have to be junked. 


> But war teaches us to look beyond machines to the 
hearts and minds of the men who make them. 


In such perspective the device shown above takes 
on deep significance. It becomes a mechanical parable 
on the ingenuity of men whose job it is to keep electric 
power flowing to the vital war industries, regardless 
of shortages of copper, steel, rubber, aluminum. 


p There are hundreds of such parables in every war- 
converted industry. Here are just a few from our 
great electric power plants: 


. tons of bolts are being saved by a new method of 
rigging crossarms on electric poles. 


. +. a southern generating station found its dam weak- 
ening. To keep the power flowing, holes were bored 
through the concrete and the dam bolted to bedrock! 


. . « to avoid a shutdown, a middle-Atlantic utility 
worked out a method of stopping leaks around the 
giant valves controlling its water supply by mixing 
sawdust with the water. It worked. 


. .. @ western company bought old suspension cables 
from the wrecked Tacoma Bridge, untwisted them 
and used the metal as concrete reinforcement. 


So goes the saga of electric power, as the industry 
does its share in the common task . . . With much of 
its trained man-power in the services, with priorities 
available only in the most urgent cases, the American 

utilities are showing the stuff American management 
and labor are made of. 








But where are the stories of plants rushed into being 
almost overnight to supply electric energy? 


As an American, you can thank your lucky stars 
such stories are few. Generating plants and power 
lines take years to build. For instance, our country’s 
power equipment at the start of the war represented 
an investment of more than the present combined cost 
of the two-ocean navy and lend-lease expenditures. 


War conversion for this vigorous industry was al- 
most as simple as pushing the light switch on your 
reading lamp. The power was there because energetic 
managements had created it in the normal course of 
American life. 


Some rush construction was necessary, but the 
electric power industry was first in war because it had 
been first in peace. 


p» The story goes back to the depression years. The 
utilities were the first to shake off the doldrums. By 
1935, they had already passed 1929 levels. 


. By the time the war broke out in Europe, Ameri- 
ca’s giant electrical capacity surpassed that of any 
combination of potential enemies. 


. . It has grown since then, with 34% million kw. 
capacity scheduled to be added in 1942. This year, 
the industry also will spend 150 million dollars on 
maintenance alone. 


> Because of these private expenditures, because 
the electrical companies started years ago to sell 
women on the convenience of electrical home appli- 
ances . . . and because the industry has always built 
in advance of demand, it was ready for either peace 
or war, with the world’s greatest system of power 
production and distribution. 


* * * 


In recognition of the miracle of war production—accom- 
plished through the cooperation of American management! 
and labor with the W. P. B. . . . this advertisement is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial 


Communication. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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— you saw the advertisement on 
the opposite page, in the newspapers. 


Did you notice those five examples of 
the way in which maintenance men are 
meeting the problem of war operation? 


That’s what this page is about. 


If one public utility maintenance man 
works out a new way of reconditioning wire, 
his idea becomes really valuable to the country 
when all maintenance men with a similar 
problem find out how he did it. 


If one man experiments with silver and 
bismuth as a substitute for tin solder, that 
becomes great news for a man who needs tin 
solder and can’t get it. 


That’s why industry after industry has 
been able to meet the war production chal- 


lenge . . . by swapping ideas. 


> In industry, this idea swapping is done 
mostly through the editorial and advertising 
pages of the industrial press. 


McGraw-Hill, for instance, keeps 153 edi- 
tors and 725 engineer-correspondents busy 
digging up new methods of doing things. 


Industrial advertisers, too, often send men 


WITH A POSTSCRIPT 
FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 





into the field to discover new ways of making 


their products do more work, or last longer. 


When such practical editorial and adver- 
tising information is distributed to the readers 
of the 23 McGraw-Hill publications, the value 
of each idea is multiplied by thousands. 


So valuable is this interchange of technical 
information that many companies are survey- 
ing their organizations to make sure that the 
supply of Industrial Magazines is adequate. 


> If you would like suggestions as to how to 
conduct such a survey, just write to Reading 
Counselor Department, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 
* * 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 

More than 1,000,000 of the executives, designers 
and production men, who give America her world 
supremacy in technical ‘‘know-how’’, use the edi- 
torial and advertising content of the 23 McGraw- 


Hill publications as a means of exchanging ideas. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Technical, engineering and business books for col- 
leges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF 


American Machinist 


Aviation 


Bus Transportation 


Business 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
| ngineering 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 


Week 





Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
E. & M.J. Metaland Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record 


Food Industries 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mill Supplies 
Power 


Textile World 


Factory Management & Maintenance Transit Journal 
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What Ihe Wholesaler MUST KNOW 


About OPA's Price Order No. 136 


Excerpts from the preamble and Official Maximum Price Regulation 


No. 136, issued by Leon Henderson and EFFECTIVE July 22, 1942 





WEEPING revision of existing price 

regulations for all kinds of electrical 

supplies and equipment machines and 
parts, together with a broadening of con- 
trols to cover subassemblies, their com 
ponents, and machinery services, was an 
nounced by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson on July 1. 

The changes in the machinery pric¢ 
control structure are embodied in Maxi 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, which supersedes a regulation 
bearing the same number which was to 
have gone into effect July 1, 1942 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended, covers machines and parts 
and machinery services. This regulation 


formalizes informal controls over ma 
chinery which were set up during the 
fall of 1941 and the early part of 1942 
These informal controls had covered 
nearly all industrial machinery, railroad 
equipment and electrical equipment. The 
regulation also extends control to parts 


f, 


pimia 


and sub-assemblies of such machinery 
and equipment. Most of the field covered 
by this regulation is of vital importance 
in the war effort. Some of the equipment 
covered enters into military items. 
“Inflation in this whole area, which 
represents many billions of dollars, would 
jeopardize the success of the overall 
price ceiling,” Mr. Henderson stated. 
“Moreover, price control here will sub- 
stantially reduce the costs of the war.” 
The Regulation, as amended, becomes 
operative July 22, 1942. In connection 
with the advancement of the effective 
date, the Price Administrator warned 
that persons affected by the Regulation 
should in the interim exercise extreme 
care to avoid making any purchases at 
excessive prices. \fter July 22, sales 
will have to conform to the maximum 
price requirements, regardless of the 
purchase prices paid. If any deliveries 
are made at higher than maximum prices, 
refunds will have to be made prior to 
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September 1. 
The changes contained in the amended 
regulation have been directed almost ex- 
clusively to (1) the clarification of the 
regulation’s terms, and (2) the removal 
of any possible obstacles to the expansion 
of subcontracting, the attainment of ca- 
pacity production and the maintenance of 
special types of contracts for war ma- 
terials, all so necessary to the war effort. 
The Regulation, as amended, brings 
the following changes and additions t 
the previous measure with respect to 
coverage and price basing dates: 

(1) It sets forth a long list of specific 
machines and parts, and provides. that 
maximum prices for such machines shall 
be no higher than those charged October 
1, 1941. 

(2) It sets forth another specific list 
of machine parts and provides that their 
maximum prices shall be no higher than 
those charged March 31, 1942. These 
two lists set forth the complete coverage 
of the Regulation. 

(3) For purposes of clarification, the 
Regulation contains an illustrative list 
of products not covered by Regulation 
No. 136, but which are covered by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation or 
other specific regulations. 

(4) It provides March 31, 1942, as 
the basing date to be used in determining 
maximum prices for machinery services, 
and includes a number of services previ- 
ously in the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

“A new section,” the Price Adminis- 
trator pointed out, “allows the addition 
to maximum prices of certain ‘emergency 
service charges,’ both in the case of list- 
price items and special items. For ex- 
ample, if a manufacturer finds it nec« 


sary to secure steel from a warehou 


) 


The ships built in this shipyard will 
cost less, our war debt and your taxes 
will be less—IF through price control 
we can curb inflation. 














so that a vital part may be produced on 
rush order under emergency conditions, 
the additional cost may be passed on, 
provided it is billed separately.” 
Provision has been made in the regu- 
lation as amended for a group of exclu- 
sions which originate in the necessities 
of the vast arms program of the United 
States. Excluded from the regulation’s 
provisions are secret United States Goy 


ernment contracts in which the nature oi 
the commodity produced is not dis 
closed—for military reasons. Also ex 


cluded are developmental contracts and 
subcontracts in which experimental and 
developmental work might be seriously 
jeopardized by the application of price 
controls. Emergency purchases by the 
Government for immediate delivery are 
also exempt from price control 

Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts are ex 
empted from the regulation pending 
further study by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

In regard to clarification of coverage 
of the regulation, the Price Administra 
tor said: 

“As originally issued, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136 applied to all prod 
ucts which might be defined as ‘machines 
and parts.’ The list of machines and 
parts which was appended was said to 
be merely illustrative. As a result, prob 
lems of coverage developed which were 
more numerous and disturbing, especially 
to the automotive and aircraft indus 
tries, than had been anticipated, and it 
was felt that the resultant confusion, if 
allowed to continue, might have a harm- 
ful effect on war production in some 
reas. The regulation as amended, there- 
ore, applies only to products men- 
tioned in the regulation. Parts or 
ubassemblies of airplanes, tanks, trucks, 

nd other items of military equipment, 

xcept for a few listed items, are not 
vvered. In addition, in order to avoid 
ny possible confusion as to products re- 
ited to machinery, a list of some of 
ie products which are excluded from 
he regulation is set forth in it. Among 
ther items on this exclusion list are re 
lacement parts for private and com 
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mercial motor vehicles.” 

Items listed in Appendix A of the 
regulation, for which maximum prices 
are to be computed with October 1, 1941, 
as the basing date, include prime movers 
(such as heavy engines and turbines), 
industrial and marine power apparatus, 
processing machinery and equipment, con 
struction and mining machinery, a long 
list of electrical equipment, railroad 
equipment, and auxiliary and miscellane 
ous equipment. 

Those to which the March 31, 1942, 
basing date is applicable include miscel 
laneous parts and subassemblies and aux- 
iliary tools tor machinery. 

Illustrative of products excluded from 
this regulation are aircraft gasoline and 
Diesel engines, automotive replacement 
parts, bolts, nuts, screws and rivets, car- 
penter’s tools, ferrous and non-ferrous 
castings as sold by the foundry, Christ 
mas tree lighting sets, dairy farm equip 
ment, domestic electrical appliances (ex 
cept fans and blowers), portable lamps, 
radio receiving set and phonograph parts 
for home use, etc. Most of these items 
are covered by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, or some specific maxi 
mum price regulation. 

In the judgment of the Price Adminis 
trator the prices of machines and parts 
and machinery services have risen to an 
extent and in a manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the Emergency Pric« 
Control Act of 1942. The Price Admin 
istrator has ascertained and given duc 
consideration to the prices of machines 
and parts and machinery services pre 
vailing between October 1 and October 
15, 1941, and has made adjustments for 
such relevant factors as he has deter 
mined and deemed to be of general 
applicability. So far as practicable, the 
Price Administrator has advised and con 
sulted with representative members of 
the industry which will be affected by 
this Regulation. 


The destroyer that gets this condenser 
will cost less—IF through price con- 
trol we can curb inflation. 


This rudder bearing for a battleship 


will cost less—our war.debt and your 
taxes will be less—IF through price 
control we can curb inflation. 


In the judgment of the Price Adminis- 
trator the maximum price established by 
this Maximum Price Regulation are and 
will be generally fair and equitable and 
will effectuate the purposes of said Act. 
A statement of the considerations in 
volved in the issuance of this Regulation 
has been issued simultaneously herewith 
and filed with the Division of the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Therefore, under the authority vested 
in the Price Administrator by _ the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 
and in accordance with Procedural Regu 
lation No. 1,7 issued by the Office of 
Price Administration, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, is here 
by issued. 

AUTHORITY: Sections 1390.1 to 
1390.34, inclusive, issued pursuant to the 
authority contained in Pub. Law 421, 
77th Cong. 

1390.1 Definition of “machines and 
parts” and “machinery services”. 

For the purposes of this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136, as amended: 

(a) The term “machines and parts” 
means, and is limited to, products falling 
within the groups listed in Section 
1390.32, Appendix A, and Section 1390.33, 
Appendix B. Any other product is sub 
ject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, * unless excluded therefrom 
or unless subject to some other specific 
regulation. For purposes of clarification, 
a list of certain products related to ma 
chinery but not covered by this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136, as amended, is 
contained in Section 1390.34, Appendix C 

(b) The term “machinery — service” 
means any operation in the processing, 
machining, welding, treating, finishing, 
testing, inspecting, adjusting maintaining, 
repairing or rebuilding of a “machine o 
part” owned by another or of a product 
owned by another which, as a result of 
























































































































































Sawing steel that will cost less—IF 
through price control we can curb 
inflation. 


such operation, becomes a “machine or 
part.”’ 

1390.2 Exclusions. This Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136, as amended, 
shall not apply to: 

(a) Any sale or delivery of a ma- 
chine or part or any machinery service for 
which a maximum price is established by 
any other regulation or order issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, * except 
the General Maximum Price Regulation; * 

(b) Any sale or delivery of a machine 
or part if, prior to July 22, 1942, such 
machine or part had been received by a 
carrier, other than a carrier owned or 
controlled by the seller, for shipment to 
the purchaser ; 

(c) Any sale or delivery of a machine 
or part or machinery service performed 
pursuant to a “developmental” contract 
or subcontract, as provided in Section 
1390.21. 

(d) Any sale or delivery of a machine 
or part or any machinery service per- 
formed pursuant to a “secret” contract 
or subcontract, as provided in Section 
1390.22 ; 

(e) Any sale or delivery of a machine 
or part or any machinery service per- 
formed pursuant to an “emergency pur- 
chase”, as provided in Section 1390.23; 

(f) Any sale or delivery at retail of 
a machine or part, except any sale or de- 
livery of a machine or part by the manu- 
facturer thereof. “Sale at retail” means 
any sale to an ultimate user other than 
an industrial, commercial or govern- 
mental user, or any sale made at a 
store or shop where such sales are cus- 
tomarily made; 

(g) Any sale or delivery of a machine 
or part or any machinery service per- 
formed pursuant to a_ cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost 
contract Provided, That a report is 
filed with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as provided in Section 1390.14. 

1390.3 Prohibition against sales at 
higher than maximum prices. 

(a) On and after July 22, 1942, re- 
gardless of any contract, lease or other 
obligation : 

(1) No person shall sell or deliver 
any machine or part and no person shall 


The planes made here will cost less— 


IF through price control we can curb 
inflation. 
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supply any machinery service at a price 
higher than the maximum price estab- 
lished by this Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 136, as amended; 

(2) No person in the course of trade 
or business shall buy or receive any ma- 
chine, part, or machinery service at a 
price higher than such maximum price: 
Provided, That if upon the purchase of 
any machine, part or machinery service, 
the purchaser shall receive from the 
seller or supplier a written affirmation 
that to the best of his knowledge, infor- 
mation, and belief the price charged does 
not exceed the maximum price estab- 
lished by this Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 136, as amended, and if in such 
case the purchaser shall have no knowl- 
edge of the maximum price and no cause 
to doubt the accuracy of the affirmation, 
the purchaser shall be deemed to have 
complied with this Section: 

(3) No person shall agree, offer, so- 
licit, or attempt to do any of the acts 
prohibited in subparagraphs (1) and (2). 

(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) 
(2) of this section shall not be applicable 
to any war procurement agency or any 
contracting officer thereof, and any such 
contracting officer or any paying finance 
officer shall be relieved of any and every 
liability, civil or criminal, imposed by 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended, or by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. 

1390.4 Maximum prices: general pro- 
VISIONS. 

(a) The base date for machines and 
parts set forth in Section 1390.32, Ap- 
pendix A, is October 1, 1941; the base 
date for machines and parts set forth in 
Section 1390.33, Appendix B, and for all 
machinery services is March 31, 1942. 
In applying the provisions of this Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, to the machines and parts set 
forth in Appendix B, the date March 31, 
1942, shall be substituted for the date 
October 1, 1941, wherever it appears in 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 
as amended. Such substitution, however, 
shall not be made in Section 1390.10 (b) 
which applies only to machines and parts 
set forth in Appendix A. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended: 

(1) The maximum price for the sale 
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or delivery by the manufacture of any 
machine or part set forth in Administra- 
tive Notice No. 1° or any amendments 
thereto shall be the price provided for 
therein ; 

(2) The maximum price for the sale 
or delivery BY A SELLER OTHER THAN THE 
MANUFACTURER OF ANY MACHINE OR PART 
SET FORTH in Administrative Notice No. 
1° or any amendments thereto, for which 
the manufacturer has published a list price 
in accordance with Administrative Notice 
1 or any amendments thereto, shall be 
such list price, subject to all applicable 
extra charges, discounts or other allow- 
ances which such seller had in effect 
on October 1, 1941. 


1390.5 Maximum prices: published or 
confidential price lists. 

(a) Prices: If any manufacturer, 
seller or lessor had published or confi- 
dential price lists in effect or October 1, 
1941, covering: 

(1) sales of machines or parts, or 

(2) rentals of machines or parts, 
the maximum price to any purchaser for 
any machine or part so listed shall be the 
net price which the manufacturer, seller 
or lessor would have received on that date 
from a purchaser of the same class. “Net 
price” means the amount paid by or 
charged to the purchaser, after adjust- 
ment for all applicable extra charges, 
discounts or other allowances in effect 
on October 1, 1941. 


(b) Reports: On or before August 
1, 1942, every manufacturer, seller, and 
lessor subject to this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, shall 
file with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., if he has not 
already done so, all his published and 
confidential price, rental, and discount 
sheets in effect on October 1, 1941, for 
machines and parts. However, the manu- 
facturer of any machine shall not be re- 
quired to file list prices in effect on 
October 1, 1941, for repair parts for such 
machines unless such filing is specifically 
required in writing by the Office of Price 
Administration. Any person who on 
October 1, 1941, sold, leased or delivered 
machines or parts at prices based upon 
price sheets published by any other per- 
son subject hereto need not file such 
other person’s published price sheets but 
shall file instead a statement identifying 
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Benjamin Fluorescent U 




















High Lighting Efficiency 
“Type V” units can be depended upon to meet, effi- 
ciently and economically, the needs of plants engaged in 
war production for the high lighting levels and the excep- 
tional seeing comfort that is provided by fluorescent 
lighting. 

Guaranteed by Benjamin 


* units meet war production plant re- 


These ‘““Type V 
quirements for good fluorescent lighting. The lamps are 
adequately shielded for eye comfort. The reflection factor 
is 80% or more. Theé- reflectors, auxiliary control equip- 
ment, sockets and other component parts are engineered 
for coordinated operation to provide maximum light out- 
put and trouble-free operation. ““Type V” units are war- 
ranted to comply with all, recognized illumination, 
electrical, mechanical and performance standards. 


Let Benjamin Help You Meet 
Productive Lighting Needs 
Through these new “Type V” units, Benjamin fluores- 
cent lighting equipment is available to solve many light- 
ing problems confronting plants engaged in, or converting 
to, War Production. Keener eyes are vital in the produc- 


DISTRIBUTED 





New Reflector Specifications Provide Efficient Lighting 
for War Production Plants.. 


| ie keeping with the program to conserve steel vitally needed for 
ships, tanks and other war materials, it is now recommended 
that you specify the new Benjamin “Type V” Fluorescent Lighting 
Units which utilize a new, highly efficient, non-metallic reflector. 
These new units are available for either 48” or 60” fluorescent 
lamps in both the individual open end units (Twin-Flo, Triple-Flo) 
and the continuous channel, open end units (Lite-Line System). 


tion drive, because basic to all production is the ability 
of the employees to see quickly, accurately and easily. 
Never has the need for good seeing been greater. Night 
shifts, six and seven day weeks, and sustained high speed 
production, have put a tremendous tax on the eyes, 


health and energy reserve of the worker. 


Importance of Fluorescent 
Lighting to Production Drive 
Benjamin ‘‘Type V”’ units provide the amount of light 
and the quality of lighting needed by the employee to 
perform efficiently, the seeing task which is part of the 
work he performs. Such lighting plays a most important 
part in alleviating the tax on the eyes, in improving the 
seeing ability, and in minimizing fatigue. 
Send Today for New 
“Type V” Bulletin 
For more details concerning the new ““Type V” Benja- 
min units, write for new “Type V” Data Bulletin and a 
copy will be sent you promptly without cost or obliga- 
tion. Address Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Dept. GG, 
Des Plaines, Lllinois. 


EN JAMIN Lye ENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


















the particular price sheets he used on 
that date, together with his own dis- 
count sheets, if any, and a statement of 
any prices which constitute exceptions to 
such practice. 

(c) SPECIFICATION CHANGES: Notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (a), 
if substantial specification changes are 
made in any machine or part for which 
the manufacturer, seller or lessor had a 
published or confidential list price or ren- 
tal in effect on October 1, 1941, the 
maximum price for*such machine or part 
may be determined pursuant to Sections 
1390.7, 1390.10 (c) or 1390.12 (b), 
whichever is applicable: Provided, That 
‘ither before such change in price or 
within ten days after making such change 
in price, a report shall be filed with the 
Office of Price Administration, Washing 
ton, D. C., containing a description of 
the machine or part in question and of 
the specification changes, and a state- 
ment of the former price and the pro- 
posed price. If it is desired to issue a 
new list price, a report shall be filed 
pursuant to Section 1390.13. 


1390.6 Maximum prices: sales by the 
manufacturer of machines or parts with 
list prices. If for any machine or part 
the manufacturer thereof had a published 
or confidential list price in effect on 
October 1, 1941, the maximum price shall 
be determined as provided in Section 
1390.5. 


1390.10 Maximum prices: sales by 
sellers other than the manufacturer 

(a) MACHINES AND PARTS WITH LIS1 
prices: If for any machine or part a 
seller other than the manufacturer thereof 
had a published or confidential list price 
in effect on October 1, 1941, the maxi 
mum price shall be determined as pro 
vided in Section 1390.5. 

(b) THIRTY-DAY PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
PERIOD 

(1) Price: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of paragraph (a) or of Section 
1390.5, if for any machine or part set 
forth in Section 1390.32, Appendix A, a 
seller other than the manufacturer thereof 
had a published or confidential list price 
in effect on October 31,1941, which was 
higher than his price in effect on October 
1, 1941, because of an increase in the 


price to him of such machine or part made 
between September 1, 1941, and October 
1, 1941, inclusive, the maximum price for 
such machine or part shall be the lower 
of the following two prices; 

(i) the price in effect on October 1, 
1941, plus an amount not exceeding in 
percentage the-amount of the increase 
in the price to him, or 

(ii) the price in effect on October 
31, 1941: 

Provided, That unless a report is filed 
.pursuant to subparagraph (2) the max- 

imum price for such machine or part 

shall be the maximum price provided 

in paragraph (a) and Section 1390.5. 

(2) Report: In the circumstances set 
forth in subparagraph (1), a report shall 
be filed with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., not later than 
September 1, 1942, containing a descrip- 
tion of the machine or part in question, 
the seller’s price in effect on October 
21, 1941, and the date such price became 
effective, the seller’s price in effect on 
October 1, 1941, and the date such price 
became effective, the price to such seller 
in effect on August 31, 1941, the price to 
such seller in effect on October 1, 1941, 
and the date such price became effective, 
and the maximum price determined pur- 
suant to this paragraph (b). 

(3) This paragraph (b) does not ap- 
ply to machines and parts set forth in 
Section 1390.33, Appendix B. For such 
machines and parts the base date in all 
cases is March 31, 1942. 

(c) MACHINES AND PARTS WITHOU1 
LIST PRICES: If for any machine or part 
seller other than the manufacturer thereof 
had no published or confidential list price 
in effect on October 1, 1941, the maximum 
price to any purchaser for such machine 
or part shall be the net price determined 
by applying to the seller’s net invoiced 
cost of such machine or part, not to 
exceed the applicable maximum price, the 
average percentage margin over net in- 
voiced cost realized on or about October 
1, 1941, for all machines or parts of the 
same class sold by such seller on or 
about October 1, 1941, to purchasers of 
the same class. 

(d) MACHINES AND PARTS NEW 
LINES: If for any machine or part a 
seller other than the manufacturer had 


no published or confidential list price 
in effect on October 1, 1941, and if such 
seller sold no machine or part of the same 
class on or about that date: 

(1) Price: The maximum price for 
such machine or part shall be the price 
reported pursuant to subparagraph (2), 
below: Provided, That the Office of Price 
Administration either approves such price 
in writing or fails to disapprove it within 
thirty days after receipt of the report. 
Within five days prior to the filing of 
such report and during such thirty-day 
period, such seller may quote, contract, 
sell or deliver at the proposed price, but 
final settlement shall be made in accord- 
ance with the action of the Office of 
Price Administration on such report and, 
if required by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, refunds shall be made. 

(2) Reports: The seller of such ma- 
chine or part shall file with the Office 


_ of Price Administration, Washington, 


D. C., a report containing the proposed 
price, the proposed billing date, the net 
invoiced cost of such machine or part, 
the date of purchase, a statement of the 
basis on which such proposed price was 
determined, and an explanation of the 
reasons why Section 1390.5 and para- 
graphs (a) and (c) of this Section were 
inapplicable. If such seller desires such 
price to become the maximum price ap- 
plicable to all subsequent sales and de- 
liveries of such machine or part, a state- 
ment that the report is also being filed 
pursuant to Section 1390.13 should be 
included. 

1390.13 New list prices. 

(a) Any person who desires or is re 
quired in writing by the Office of Price 
Administration to establish a list price for 
any machine or part or machinery service 
shall file a report pursaunt to paragraph 
(b) hereof, containing a proposed price 
determined under Section 1390.7 or 1390.8 
(Manufacturer’s Sales), 1390,9 (Ma- 
chinery Services), 1390.10 (Re-seller’s 
Sales), or 1390.12 (Leases), and such 
price shall thereafter be the maximum 
price: Provided, That the Office of Price 
Administration either approves such price 
in writing or fails to disapprove it within 
thirty days after receipt of the report 
Such price may be disapproved only on 


Patterns for parts of ships that will cost less—IF through price control we can curb inflation. 
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HOW 450,000 MAN-HOURS OF RESEARCH HAVE 


IMPROVED G-E FLUORESCENT LAMP QUALITY 














W. L. Enfield (left) and P. J. Pritchard who have directed most of the research and development on G-E Mazpa F 


lamps . 


HE war has brought an increased interest in the 
quality of many things . . . particularly where quality 
has been improved through new deve lopme nts and better 
manufacturing tec hnique. This is true of fluorescent lamps. 


Progress has been remarkable . on all of the points 
that go to make up lamp quality and assure the cus- 


tomer the most light for his money. 


LONGER LiFE— The first fluorescent lamps sold by Gen- 
eral EKleetrie in 1938 had rated life of 1500 hours. 
loday, just four years later, most G-E Mazpa F lamps 


are rated at 2500 hours ... the 100-watt size at 3000. 


MORE LIGHT— The efficienc V of G-E Mazpa F lamps has 
steadily increased. The 10-watt 3500° white lamps today 


are Lo” brighter than the first 40-watt lamp introduc ed 
in 1939, The 30-watt daylight lamp is 16°% brighter! 


BETTER MAINTENANCE AND APPEARANCE—I[n the lamps of 
1938-39 there was a problem of swirling and end-ring 
blackening. But G-E Research has kept steadily at these 
problems. Accurate mercury injection, better control of 
gas pressure and exhaust, a new process of treating the 
cathode, more uniform phosphors, have all contributed 
to making better lamps. Early end blackening has been 


. improving quality, decreasing costs, making them 


“stay brighter longer.” 


virtually eliminated, overall operation much improved. 


Lower cost— Meanwhile. quantity production and im- 

proved manufacturing techniques have helped G.b. 

lower prices several times. For example, today’s 30- 
| | 


watt lamp costs 60° less than when it was first intro- 


duced in 1938. 


To date 
man hours of research into all these improvements. 
We haven't 
most people knew that 
has always been a basic G-E policy. 


General Electric has put more than 450.000 


talked a lot about it because we thought 
“more and more light for less 
and less cost” 
Part of our regular research is a continuous detailed 
check up of G-E Mazpa F lamps. In addition, General 
Electric employs an independent laboratory to make a 
final inspection before delivery, just to make sure that 
lamps deliver maximum light for current consumed. 


No member of our Research Laboratory and Factory 
staff is ever content unless our product is as perfect as 
the knowledge of the art permits. And this research is 
carried on month in and month out, to the end that a 
lamp marked “G-E” shall consistently “stay brighter 
longer’’ than its staunch brother of yesterday. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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the ground that it was not computed in 
accordance with the applicable provisions 
of this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
136, as amended, or because the Office 
of Price Administration finds that a com- 
putation at a later date may result in a 
lower maximum price. 

(b) Under the circumstances set forth 
in paragraph (a), a report shall be filed 
with the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., containing the pro- 
posed list price, the proposed effective 
date, the class or classes of purchasers to 
whom such price is to be quoted, all 
relevant data used in determining such 
price, and evidence that such price was 
determined in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended. 

1390.15 Emergency service charges. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended, any manufacturer, seller, 
lessor, or machinery service supplier may 
add to the maximum price herein pro- 
vided an extra charge in the amount of 
the extra out-of-pocket expense incurred 
for special services, either where an 
emergency requires that material be ob- 
tained from a source more expensive than 
the usual source, or where an emergency 
requires special handling of a machine or 
part after its manufacture: Provided, 
That such extra charge is stated sepa- 
rately from the purchase price in billing. 
Nothing in this Section shall be con- 
strued to permit a manufacturer, seller, 
lessor, or machinery service supplier to 
pay more than the applicable maximum 
price for any material or service. 

1390.16 Federal and state taxes. 

(a) Any tax levied by any statute of 
the United States or statute or ordinance 
of any state or subdivision thereof which 
the seller on October 1, 1941, added to 
the price paid by the purchaser shall not 
be included in the maximum price but 
may be collected by the seller in addition 
to the maximum price if such tax is stated 
separately from the purchase price. 

(b) Any tax upon the sale or delivery 
of a machine or part and any compen- 
sating use tax upon a machine or part 
levied by any statute of the United 
States or statute or ordinance of any 
state or subdivision thereof and become 
effective on or after October 1, 1941, 
may also be collected by the seller mak- 
ing such taxable sale or delivery in 
addition to the maximum price if such 


50 


tax is stated separately from the pur- 
chase price, unless the seller had in- 
creased his price on or before October 1, 
1941, to reflect such new or increased tax. 

(c) (1) Any separately stated tax paid 
by a purchaser for resale upon the pur- 
chase of a machine or part may be collected 
by such purchaser in addition to the maxi- 
mum price upon the resale of such ma- 
chine or part unless the purchaser’s price 
in effect on October 1, 1941, reflected the 
amount of such tax. 

(2) Any tax paid by a manufacturer 
upon the purchase of a part which can 
be delivered separately from the principal 
assembly of the complete machine may 
also be collected by the manufacturer 
upon the sale of the complete machine, 
as well as upon the sale of the part 
separately, if such tax is stated separately 
from the purchase price, unless the manu- 
facturer’s price for the machine or for 
the part in effect on October 1, 1941, 
reflected the amount of such tax. 

1390.17 Export sales. The maximum 
price at which a person may export a 
machine or part shall be determined in 
accordance with the methods provided in 
the Maximum Export Price Regulation®, 
issued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. An “export sale” is any sale between 
a seller in the Continental United States 
and a purchaser outside thereof in which 
the commodity sold is transported from 
the Continental United States to a point 
outside thereof and includes any sale of a 
commodity outside the Continental United 
States by an agent of the exporter or by a 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
exporter within a period of two years 
after the date of shipment of the com- 
modity from the Continental United 
States. 

1390.18 Contract prices, renegotiations, 
price-adjustment agreements, and price 
increases. 

(a) Existinc contracts. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of Section 1390.3, 
any person may until September 1, 1942, 
deliver, perform, or receive, or make or 
receive payment for, any machine or part 
or machinery service pursuant to a con- 
tract entered into prior to July 22, 1942, 
at the price provided in such contract: 
Provided, That on or before September 
1, 1942, the contract price shall be revised 
so as not to exceed the maximum price 
computed as of the date of entering into 
the contract or as of the date of any 
changes in the contract price, and that 


Millions of 75 mm shells as made 
here, will cost less—IF through price 
control we can curb inflation. 


refunds or other allowances in accordance 
with such recomputation are made as to 
deliveries made or services performed on 
or after July 22, 1942. 

(b) PRICES FOR DELIVERIES PURSUANT 
tO A FIRM-PRICE CONTRACT. 

Except as provided in Section 1390.7 
(c) (4), when the maximum price ap- 
plicable to a firm price contract for the 
sale and delivery of any machine or part 
or for machinery services has been deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions 
of this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
136, as amended, the maximum price need 
not be recomputed for any subsequent 
deliveries pursuant to such contract un- 
less the contract price is revised by re- 
negotiation or adjustment in accordance 
with paragraphs (d) or (e) of this 
Section. 

(c) SPECIFICATION CHANGES If a con- 
tract for the sale and delivery of a 
machine or part or for machinery services 
for which there was no list price in effect 
on October 1, 1941, has been or is entered 
at a price which does not exceed the 
maximum price, computed as of the time 
of entering into such contract, or has been 
revised in accordance with any of the pro- 
visions of this Section, changes in the 
contract price required by changes in 
specifications may be made without re- 
computation of the maximum price: Pro- 
vided, That the difference in price as a 
result of the change in specifications shall 
be calculated in accordance with the 
formula provided in Section 1390.7. 

(d) RENEGOTIATION. If a contract for 
the sale and delivery of machines and 
parts or for machinery services has been 
or is entered into at a price, which does 
not exceed the maximum price, computed 
as of the time of entering into such con- 
tract, or has been revised in accordance 
with any of the provisions of this Section, 
the contract price may be reduced at any 
time without recomputation of the maxi- 
mum price, and may be increased by re- 
negotiation if the price, as so increased, 
does not exceed the maximum price com 
puted as of the time of such renegotiation 
and if a report is made pursuant to para 
graph (g) of this Section. 

(e) PRICE ADJUSTMENT CLAUSES. 

(1) On and after July 22, 1942, no up- 
ward adjustment in any contract price 
for a machine or part or machinery serv- 
ice shall be made by renegotiation except 
that an adjustment may be made pursuant 
to an “escalator clause” or other formula 
for price adjustment up to the maximum 
price in effect at the time of such adjust- 
ment, as it may then have been amended 
or revised by order of the Office of Price 
Administration: Provided, That such 
price adjustments shall not be used to 
correct estimating errors, and that a re- 
port is filed as required by paragraph (g) 
of this Section. 

(2) On and after July 22, 1942, no 
person shall enter any contract for the 
sale or delivery of machines or parts oF 
for machinery services which provides {or 
upward adjustment of the contract price 
without renegotiation, except to the extent 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES 


- NEW FLUORESCENT LIGHTING INVENTION 


saving millions of pounds of critical 
materials within next six months! 


New Sequence-Starting Circuit 
uses only one ballast for 
four 100-watt fluorescent lamps 
. . « increases light output 8% 


ENERAL ELECTRIC an- 

nounces a revolutionary new 
type of fluorescent lighting circuit 
that can save millions of pounds of 
critical war materials within the 
next six months. The new Sequence- 
Starting Circuit requires only one 
ballast to operate four 100-watt flu- 
orescent lamps in a single fixture 
instead of the two ballasts formerly 
required. Invented by a young Nela 
Park engineer, J. H. Campbell, and 
covered by U. S. Patent No. 2,266, 
619, it is now available for war in- 
dustries. 
Originally developed to save critical 
materials as an emergency alterna- 
tive to the inductive method of 
operating fluorescent lamps, the new 
Sequence-Starting Circuit has sur- 
passed all expectations. 


Advantages of new circuit 

1 Critical material necessary in 
ballasts cut approximately in half. 

2 Cost of ballast equipment re- 
duced 50°. 

3 An overall reduction in fixture 
cost of approximately 20%. 

4 Marked saving in weight. 

5 Overall light output increased 
89> per watt consumed. 


6 Number of lead connections re- 
duced from 8 to 3. 


Although the Sequence-Starting Cir- 
cuit may be used only on 254, 265 
and 277 volt circuits, many new 
war plants have that voltage avail- 
able while other plants can be chang- 


Inventor of the new Sequence-Starting Cir- 
cuit is J. H. Campbell of General Electric’s 
Nela Park Engineering Department. He is 
pointing to the ballast on one of the new type 
4-lamp fixtures designed for the new circuit. 


ed over to take advantage of G.E.’s 
latest fluorescent development. 


Savings Effected 

The use of the Sequence-Starting 
Circuit results in important savings 
in critical materials. Per 4 lamp fix- 
ture these include: 

Copper .. . 2.49 pounds. 

Iron and steel. . . 8.8 pounds. 

Aluminum .. . 0.345 pounds. 
That’s enough copper to make ten 
20mm. cartridge casings . . . enough 





iron and steel to make thirty-five 

20mm. shells ... enough aluminum 

to make ten fuse primers. 

It is estimated that potential savings 

that may be effected by this new 

circuit in the next six months are: 
Copper .. . 900,000 pounds. 

Iron and steel... 1,750,000 pounds. 
Aluminum . . . 70,000 pounds. 
For complete details, see your Gen- 
eral Electric lamp division office or 
write General Electric Co., Dept. 
166-WS-8, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 





HERE’S HOW THE NEW CIRCUIT WORKS: 





The New Sequence-Starting Circuit requires only one ballast to take care of four 100- 
watt fluorescent lamps operated in series on a 254, 265 and 277 volt A.C. circuit. 
Each lamp requires one standard F'S-74 thermal switch starter. The one split-phase 
ballast required is covered by U.S. Patent Nos. 2,056,629 and 2,025,471 held by 
General Electric. Certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
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permitted in subparagraph (1). 

(f) New contracts. Whenever a ' 
contract is entered into for the sale and 
delivery of machines or parts or tor ma- 
chinery services for which there was no 
published or confidential list price in 
effect on October 1, 1941, and which has 
previously been sold or supplied, the ap- 
plicable maximum price shall be recom 
puted as of the time of entering into the 
new contract. For the purposes of this 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, any extention of an existing 
contract which provides for the delivery 
of a greater number of machines or parts, 
or for a greater number of hours or other 
units of machinery services, than were 
originally contracted for shall be deemed 
to be a new contract. 

(g) Price IncrEAsEs. If the price of 
any machine or part or machinery serv- 
ice computed in accordance with the pro 
visions of Section 1390.7 is at any time 
increased above the price charged on the 
previous sale or delivery or is increased 
above the original contract price by re 
negotiation or by a price adjustment 
clause, unless the increase is definitely 
assignable to a change in specifications or 
a change in conditions of delivery, the 
seller thereof shall file with the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C., 
within ten days after making any sale or 
delivery at such increased price, or agree- 
ing upon such increased price, a report 
containing: (1) a description of the ma- 
chine or part or machinery service; (2) 
the price on the sale prior to the price 
increase, the date of such sale and the 
name and description of the purchaser; 
(3) the price charged on October 1, 1941, 
or on the first sale subsequent thereto, 
and the date of such sale; (4) the new 
price; (5) the date of entering into the 
contract providing the increased price; 
(6) the name and description of the pur 
chaser; and (7) an explanation of the 
higher price; Provided, That if the price 
of a machine or part or machinery service 
has previously been reported pursuant to 
this paragraph without objection from 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
manufacturer shall not be required to re- 
port subsequent sales or deliveries at the 
same or a lower price. 

1390.19. Less than maximum prices. 
Lower prices, rentals, or charges than 
those set forth in this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, may be 
charged, demanded, paid or offered. 


1390.20. Evasion. 

(a). It shall be a violation of this Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, to effect a price increase above 
the applicable maximum price in connec- 
tion with any sale, lease or delivery of 
any machine or part, or with the supply- 
ing of any machinery service by chang- 
ing discounts or customary price dif- 
ferentials among classes or purchasers; 
by making minor changes in machines 
or parts or machinery services having 
published or confidential list prices; by 
requiring a customer to furnish material 
for processing not in accordance with 
previous practice; by entering into a 
joint venture with any other person sub- 
ject hereto for cross-selling, cross-pur 
chasing, or cross-servicing; by reducing 
the period of any guaranty or warranty 
of performance; by eliminating or reduc- 
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Every item in every stockroom 


less—IF we through price 


ing any maintenance, repair or installa- 
tion service; by undervaluing commodi 
ties received in trade; by eliminating or 
reducing rental credits on purchases; or 
by any other change in terms or condi- 
tions of sale, lease, or contract. 

(b) The Office of Price Administration 
may, upon request, grant written permis- 
sion to any person subject to this Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, to change a term or condition 
of sale, lease or contract in effect on 
October 1, where such change is necessi- 
tated by orders issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System or any 
other agency of the United States, or by 
other conditions caused by the war. 


1390.23. Emergency purchases. 

(a) This Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 136, as amended, shall not apply to 
any sale or delivery pursuant to any 
emergency purchase by the United States 
or any agency thereof for immediate de- 
livery of any machine or part or immedi- 
ate performance of any machinery serv- 
ice: Provided, That if the total price ex- 
ceeds $500, a report is filed pursuant to 
paragraph (b). 

(b) Within ten days after making any 
such emergency purchase in the amount 
of more than $500, at a price which is 
known or suspected by the purchaser to 
be in excess of the maximum price, any 
person making such purchase on behalf of 
the United States or any agency thereof 
shall file a report with the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington D. C. 
certifying that such purchase was made 
in a_ situation in which it was im- 
perative to secure the machine, part, or 
machinery service immediately and in 
which it was impossible to secure, or un- 
fair to require, immediate delivery or per 
formance at the applicable maximum price 
and setting forth (1) the name and ad- 
dress of the seller or supplier; (2) date 
of purchase; (3) date of delivery or 
performance; (4) description of the ma- 
chine or part purchased or machinery 
service performed; (5) quantity pur- 
chased; (6) price at which purchased; 
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of every war plant will cost 
ontrol can curb inflation. 


and (7) a brief statement of the facts 
giving rise to the emergency situation 
which necessitated the purchase at a pric« 
higher than the applicable maximum price. 


1390.25. Petitions for amendment 
adjustment, 

(a) GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS OR SUB- 
CONTRACTS. Any person who has entered 
into or proposes to enter into a contract 
with the United States or any govern- 
ment referred to in Section 1390.24, or 
any agency thereof, or a subcontract un- 
der such contract, who believes that the 
nraximum price impedes or threatens to 
impede production of a machine or part 
which is essential to the war program 
and which is or will be the subject of 
such contract or subcontract, may file 
an application for adjustment of the maxi- 
mum prices established by this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136 in accordance 
with Procedural Regulation No. 6" is- 
sued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Upon or prior to the filing of ai 
application for adjustment, and pending 
the issuance of an order granting or de- 
nying such application, the Office of Price 
Administration may issue a_ temporary 
permit in writing to the effect that dur- 
ing the period of such permit contracts 
or subcontracts may be entered into, or 
proposed to be entered into, and deliy- 
eries may be made at the price requested 
in such application, but final settlement 
shall be made in accordance with the 
order, if requried by the Office of Price 
Administration, refunds shall be made 
Notwithstanding the provisions of Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 6, the proposed 
price may not be charged pending tl« 
issuance of an order unless such a te 
porary permit is obtained. 

(b) ADJUSTMENTS. 

(1) Any person who on October 1, 
1941, sold or offered for sale any mac! 
or part at a list price on a delivered 
price basis in a given area and whos 
outbound freight cost has increased sinct 
that date may file a petition for adjust- 
ment of the maximum price for such 1 
chine or part pursuant to Procedural Reg 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Machine Tool Builders... 


the men behind our war production achievement 











TOOK GERMANY Six years to get ready for this 
ii war, and Japan even longer. But in less than 
twenty -four months Asani industry, starting 
from scratch, has caught up with and sinepenned 
the war production of "he Axis. 

When France fell in June, 1940, we unfortu- 
nately had no gigantic munitions makers, like the 
Krupp or Skoda works, to turn to. We had been 
devoting our attention to making refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners and motor cars and lawn 
mowers. Ordnance output for our Army was a 
mere million dollars a month. A sad commentary 
on our National state of mind and our lack of 
responsible political leadership. 

Yet during June of this year, our industries, 
transformed from peacetime pursuits, produced 
close to a thousand times that amount. A thou- 
sand-fold increase in two years! 

The same spectacular gains hold throughout 
our war program — for ships, planes, guns, tanks, 
a thousand items. We are well on our way toward 
the 60,000 planes, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, 45,- 
000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of shipping that 
the President asked us to produce in 1942, and 
toward the much larger production projected for 
the year 1943. 

We are well on our way thanks to a number 
of factors, one of the most vital being the extra- 
ordinary job done by the machine tool industry. 
For it has equipped America’s metal- working 
shops with the tools they need to turn out the 

vast quantities of war weapons. 

The machine tool industry's importance springs 
from the fact that almost every metal product, 
from mechanical pencils to giant guns, is made 
with machine tools. ‘They transform pieces of steel 
into parts for automobiles, farm implements and 

radios—and for airplanes, guns and tanks. 

The Garand rifle, highly praised by General 


MacArthur at Bataan, has 72 metal parts requir- 





ing 1040 separate cutting operations on machine 
tools. A 40-millimeter gun mount is made up of 
1500 separate parts, built to the tolerance of a 
Swiss watch. Each part must be machined, not 
once, but several times. 

No wonder that when the American defense 
program was undertaken two summers ago, the 
American machine tool industry was the first to 
be called into service. Ninety-five thousand ma- 
chines were wanted as quickly as possible from 
250 builders who peacetime had produced 
some 25,000 machines a year. 

But the demand did not stop there. The Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force kept asking for more 
as the war production program was expanded 
again and again. Nor was that all. The entire 
anti-Axis world besieged Washington with urg- 
ent requests— from London to Moscow, from 
Ottawa to Chungking. 

To a man the machine tool builders responded. 
New factories and additions to old plants were 
built, with deliberate disregard of the prospect 
that all these sharply expanded facilities could 
not be used after the war. 

To increase output from existing plants prac 
tically every company went to two ‘long shifts or 
three short ones. The industry's work- oui was 
greatly extended. From the beginning of our 
oteat. it has been the longest of any industry. 

Working forces were enlarged from 40,000 to 
110,000, and this latter figure does not include 
tens of thousands of employees with sub-con- 
tracting firms. Though machine tool building 
requires a higher degree of individual skill than 
most products, “learner” courses have been set 
up to train men quickly. Over 15,000 men and 
women now are in training. 

The machine tool builders were among the 
first to go in for sub-contracting. ‘They have 





farmed out parts, subassemblies and complete 
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machines right and left. To meet their needs, 
for example, repair shops of carpet mills are 
making milling machines, a laundry machinery 
company is producing radial drills, and an auto- 
mobile body builder is making planers and 
boring mills. 

Machine tool manufacturers quickly shelved 
peacetime practices to concentrate manufacture 
on the sizes and types of machines critically 
needed for the war program. They adopted mass 
production methods wherever possible, although 
machine tools are essentially a tailor-made prod- 
uct. They sent their sales engineers, as did ma- 
chine tool dealers also, to bestieie of munitions 
makers with invaluable advice as to tooling up 
most efficiently for their particular jobs. 

The swift action taken by the machine tool 
builders shows what private enterprise can do to 
meet a national emergency. ‘They were the first 
to institute a voluntary system of priorities. 

All of this involved an almost explosive ex- 
pansion of the industry. Machine tool builders 
produced an average of only 7,500 machines a 
year from 1931 to 1934. In an ordinary year, 
output totals 25,000 machines. But in 1940, it 
rose to 112,500, and in 1941 to 187,500. 

The 95,000 machine tools wanted for the orig- 
inal defense program were built and delivered 
within eight months. 

Today more than 1,000 machine tools are being 
shipped to war factories every twenty-four hours, 
and for seven days a week. Each month's output 
exceeds that of an entire normal peacetime year 
and is five times that of the depression year of 1932. 


And each succeeding month is shattering all pre- 
vious records. 


It is this amazing performance that led Under 


‘Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson to declare 


that “machine tools are the foundation on which 
our production structure is built. American 
machine tool men are doing a stupendous job. 
Machine tools are now being turned out at a 
rate of $1,380,000,000 a year. Machine tool 
designers have worked to improve tools so much 
that machine tool effectiveness today is one-third 
to one-half greater than it was in’ 1930. Our pro- 
duction today is 16 times what it was—in capacity 
to cut metal—at the peak of the World War. 

The results of this performance by this key 
industry, so satisfying to the Nation, do not spring 
wholly from the wales of machine tools pro- 
duced. They stem also from their improved qual- 
ity and greater productivity. 








Today’s warfare differs radically from that of 
1917-1918. It calls for mechanized weapons so 
complicated in design and built to such a fine 
degree of accuracy that they are beyond com- 
parison with the weapons of a generation ago. 

Machine tools, completely redesigned during 
the depression years, are meeting these new and 
exacting requirements. In addition, thousands of 
machine tools of special design, without counter- 
part in peacetime work, have been built. 

The record of the war industries most directly 
dependent on the machine tool industry speaks for 
itself. One tank manufacturer alone is producing 
more than thirty big tanks a day. A midwestern 
plant is completing 35 anti-aircraft guns a day, round 
the clock without interruption. A tank engine factory, 
tooled up to make 650 units a month, is actually 
building over 1500 a month. Demolition bombs, des- 
tined for Berlin and Tokyo, are being made by the 
tens of thousands every month. Machine guns are 
being produced at a rate of 50,000 a month. 

These manufacturers, all machine tool users, 
are far in advance of the timetables set for them. 

All this is good news for the American people 
and bad news for the Axis. It is proof that Amer- 
ican industry, with each individual and special- 
ized industry doing its part, is living up to the 
faith put in it by the American people. 

But it is more than that, too. It is a guarantee 
of our confidence in the peacetime future of 
American industry and of the free enterprise sys- 
tem under which this miracle has been w rought. 

Perhaps more than anything else, the hocsiil 
tion of that confidence must be faith in the far- 
sightedness, the ingenuity, the engineering and 
designing skill, and the managerial know-how of 
the machine tool makers. 

On them we depend for the most essential tools 
of the post-war production economy. Without 
them, our vision of better living standards and 
full employment through more efficient produc- 
tion and distribution can never be more than a 
vision. 

What they have done as the toolmakers for 
war is proof of what they can do as the toolmakers 
of peace. How they have done it as free men is a 
demonstration of what free men will do. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





This message is appearing in all McGraw-Hill industrial and business publications, reaching over a million readers. 











THE FALL OF TROY 


Intelligent advance prepara- 
tion—work before the battle 
—has always weighed heav- 
ily in the decision. The men 
who conceived and built 
the wooden horse prepared 
the way for Grecian victory. 
















FAMOUS BATTLES of modern times, too, can be won or lost 


behind the lines, before the battle. America is awake to the all-important 
part production plays in Victory. Fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
brave men at the front, the workers in the Arsenals of Democracy are 
rendering an invaluable service. Getting this vital equipment where it 
is most urgently needed places a great responsibility, too, upon distrib- 
utors and dealers. American Blower Distributors and Dealers are doing 
all in their power to speed deliveries, place Fans, Blowers, Unit Heaters 
and Ventilators where they are needed most, render prompt, depend- 
able service to keep production lines rolling. You can always count on 
their cooperation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 






























“E" WE ARE PROUD that we 
of American Blower, through 
our efforts to produce quantities of 
vital equipment in the shortest possi- 
ble time, have received the coveted 
Navy “E” Award for production. 
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No. 450 Wood Pin & Bolt 


D.G. DP Glass Insulator attached 
to No. 403 Insulator support. 





No. 403 Insulator Support 


No. 342 B & D Cleat attached to 
No. 403 Insulator Support with 
No. 445 Cleat attachment. 
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Keystone Fish Wire 


Made of finest grade flat steel 
wire properly tempered. Ten 
sizes. Packed 100, 150 and 200 
foot coils. Other lengths if re- 
quired. 


& Check your 
stock and let 
us know your 
requir e- 
ments. We 
will make 
every effort 
to ship when 
wanted. 













WIRING SPECIALTIES 
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Production problems will increase as 
the war progresses. Labor will be 
harder to find. Time-saving will be 
in order. 


Latrobe Floor Boxes and Wiring Spe- 
cialties for industrial, commercial and 
residential jobs fit into the situation 
perfectly. Their ease of installation 
represents an economy of time which 
in many instances may save the pro- 
duction schedule from slipping. 

Use Latrobe products with complete 
confidence for both temporary and 
permanent jobs. 





No. 252-R Floor Box 


Shown with No. 206 and No. 207 Nozzles. Brass 
flange frames are securely fastened to iron adjust- 
ing frames to prevent floors from chipping when 
cover plates are removed. 





No. 480 “Bull Dog" 
Armored Cable Support 
A strong lightweight clamp for hanging armored 
cable to steelwork. Cadmium plated with case 
hardened cup point set screw. Convenient for 
temporary or permanent jobs. 


FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


LATROBE. . 





. PENNSYLVANIA 
















(Continued from page 52) 
ulation No. 1? issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

(c) AMENDMENTS. Any person seek- 
ing a modification of any provision of 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 
may file a petition for amendment in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 1* issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


1390.26. Records and additional or sub- 
stituted reports. 

(a) Recorps. Persons subject to this 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, shall keep available for inspec- 
tion by representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration records of the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) By the manufacturer: Records of 
(i) each sale, lease or delivery of a ma- 
chine or part after the effective date of 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended, showing the name of the per- 
son buying, leasing or receiving such ma- 
chine or part, the date of the transaction, 
an identification of the machine or part 
providing a reference to a price list or to 
production records, and the net price or 
rental; (ii) price-determining methods, 
labor rates, material prices, overhead rates 
and machine hour rates in effect on 
October 1, 1941, and (iii) detailed cost- 
estimate sheets and other data showing 
the calculations of prices and rentals on 
transactions covered by this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136, as amended, 
for which there was no list price or 
rental in effect on October 1, 1941, or for 
which no list price or rental is hereafter 
established. 

(2) By the machinery service supplier: 
Records of all machinery services per- 
formed after the effective date of this 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, as 
amended, showing the name of the per- 
son for whom such services were per- 
formed, the date of the transaction, iden- 
tification of the services providing a 
reference to a price list or to production 
records, and the net charge therefor, and, 
in addition, records showing as precisely 
as possible the basis upon which maximum 
charges for machinery services have been 
and are determined. 

(3) By a lessor other than the manu- 
facturer: Records of each lease or de- 
livery of a machine or part after the 
effective date of this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, showing 
the name of the person leasing or receiv- 
ing such machine or part, the date of the 
transaction, the net rental and, in addi- 
tion, records showing as precisely as pos- 
sible the basis upon which maximum ren- 
tals for machines and parts have been and 
are determined. 

(4) By a seller other than the manu- 
facturer: Records of the kind such seller 
has customarily kept, relating to the 
prices of machines and parts sold after 
the effective date of this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, and, in 
addition, records showing as precisely as 
possible the basis upon which maximum 
prices for machines and parts have been 
and are determined. 

(b) ADDITIONAL OR SUBSTITUTED REC- 
ORDS AND REPORTS: Every person subject 
to this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
136, as amended, shall keep such other 
records and submit such other reports, in- 
cluding periodic financial statements, as 
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the Office of Price Administration may 
from time to time require in writing, 
ither in addition to or in substitution for 
records and reports herein required. 


1390.27 Sales slips and receipts. Any 
person subject to this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, who has 
regularly furnished customers with in- 
voices, sales slips, receipts or similar docu- 
ments shall continue to do so. Every per- 
son subject to this Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 136, as amended, shall in any 
case, upon request of the customer, give 
such customer a signed receipt showing 
the date of the transaction, an identifica- 
tion of the machine or part sold or leased 
or of the machinery service performed, 
and the price, rental or charge therefor. 

1390.28 Transfer of business or stock 
in trade. If the business, assets or stock 
in trade of any business are sold or other- 
wise transferred after October 1, 1941, 
and the transferee carries on the business, 
or continues to deal in the same type of 
machines or parts or to perform the same 
type of machinery services, in the same 
competitive area and in an establishment 
separate from any establishment which 
he may previously have owned or oper- 
ated, the transferee shall be subject to the 
same maximum prices as those to which 
his transferer would have been subject 
under this Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 136, as amended, if no such transfer 
had taken place, and his obligation to keep 
records sufficient to verify such prices 
shall be the same. The transferer in such 
cases shall either preserve and make avail- 
able, or turn over, to the transferee all 
records of transactions prior to the trans- 
fer which are necessary to enable the 
transferee to comply with the provisions 
of this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
136, as amended. 

1390.29 Enforcement 

(a) Persons violating any provisions of 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 

as amended, are subject to the criminal 
penalties, civil enforcement actions, and 
suits for treble damages or suspension of 
licenses provided for by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. 

(b) Persons who have evidence of any 
violation of this Maximum Price Regula 
tion No. 136, as amended, or any price 
schedule, regulation, or order issued by 
the Office of Price Administration or of 
any acts or practices which constitute 
such a violation are urged to communicate 
with the nearest District, State or 
Regional Office of the Office of Price 
\dministration or its principal office in 
Washington, D. C. 

1390.30 Definitions 

(a) When used in this Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, the 

term: 

(1) “Person” includes an individual, 
corporation, partnership, association or 
any other organized group of persons, or 
legal successor or representative of any 
of the foregoing, and includes the United 
States or any agency thereof, or any other 
government, or any of its political sub- 
livisions, or any agency of any of the 
loregoing. 

(2) “Manufacturer” means any person 
ngaged in one or more operations in the 

ibrication, processing or assembly of a 
lachine or part, and includes subcontrac- 
rs as well as prime contractors. 

(3) “Machinery service supplier” means 
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Consider the overworked produc- 
tion man with all the problems in 
plant conversion—in pushing ma- 
chines to the limit—training workers 
—fighting spoilage—stretching man- 
power to do more in less time! 


By the hundreds, these men have 
found that first aid for speeding oper- 
ations and reducing errors comes in 
the form of higher intensity illumi- 
nation. 

Answering this need in war plants, 
the new Goodrich Highlite Reflector 
is providing a new high standard of 
general illumination. Equipped with 
glass cover, this high bay fixture can 
also be furnished with an inner pro- 
jector to concentrate still higher in- 
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Goodrich Highlite Reflector 


tensities where desired in specific 
working areas. 

With hundreds of sizes and styles 
of porcelain enameled reflectors, 
Goodrich has answered every re- 
quirement in industrial illumination. 
Literature on request. 


Protecting vital plants with flood- 


lighting — saving man-hours in 


Industrial 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


RIC 


production — Goodrich 
Fixtures are serving 
America’s war effort 
everywhere. 


COMPANY 


ee ee 1.5 {28 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TIME 1S RUNNING our 


THERE’S NO TIME 
FOR PRODUCTION BLACKOUTS 


Switch te 


FEDERAL 


All over the country plants are swinging into 
all-out production for Victory. But time is run- 
ing out. There’s no room for switch failure. 
That’s why leading manufacturers are switch- 
ing to Federal “‘Sealed Arc’’ Safety Switches for 
every industrial application. They do the job—quietly and efficiently —when the 
pressure’s on. 


You're sure to find many advantages in Federal Safety Switches—in their trouble-free 
operation on essential circuits—in their “Sealed Arc’’ construction that confines the 
arc inside a porcelain casing to prevent arcing to metal parts—in their ribbed arcing 
chutes that break up and snuff the arc—in their patented “grip-tite’”’ clamps for better 
contact—and in the other exclusive Federal features. 


Today, when uninterrupted power is vital for continued production and Victory, 
switch to Federal “Sealed Arc” Safety Switches to carry the load. 


For Complete Safety Switch Data 


write for Bulletin 21-40S. Get all the 
essential facts on Types A, C and D 
Federal ‘‘Sealed Arc’’ Safety Switches. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


52 PARIS STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





PANELBOARDS © SWITCHBOARDS © SAFETY SWITCHES © CIRCUIT BREAKERS 








any person engaged in the performanc 
of a machinery service, and includes sub 
contractors as well as prime contractors 

(4) “Price” means any consideratio1 
in connection with a sale, lease, exchang: 
or other transfer of a machine or part o:1 
of a machinery service, and includes 
prices, rentals, rates, and charges. 

(5) “Parts and subassemblies” includes 
all metallic and non-metallic component 
parts, adjuncts, and accessories of prod 
ucts set forth in Section 1390.32. Ap 
pendix A, or in Section 1390.33, Appendix 
B, which have been machined or fabri 
cated. The term does not include cast- 
ings as sold by the foundry, mill steel, 
raw, unfinished, or scrap materials, or 


| any other materials in such form as t 


permit their use in the manufacturer of 
products other than those set forth in 
Section 1390.32, Appendix A, or Section 
1390.33, Appendix B. 

(6) “War procurement agency” in- 
cludes the War Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the United States 
Maritime Commission, and the Lend- 
Lease Section in the Procurement Divi 
sion of the Treasury Department, or any 
agency of any of the foregoing. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, the definitions set forth in Section 
302 of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 shall apply to other terms used in 
this Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended. 

1390.31 Effective date. This Maximun 
Price Regulation No. 136, as amended 
(Sections 1390.1 to 1390.34, inclusive 
shall become effective July 22, 1942. 

1390.32 Appendix A: Machines and 
Parts to which the October 1, 1941 dat. 
is applicable. 

NOTE: Due to limitations of space w 
are listing under each classification 
only those items that will be of im- 
terest to electrical wholesalers. The 
Editors. 

(a) PRIME MOVERS 


(b) INDUSTRIAL AND MARINE POWER AP- 
PARATUS 
(c) PROCESSING MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 
(d) CONSTRUCTION AND MINING MA- 
CHINERY 
Cranes (overhead, crawler, and 
locomotive ), Hoists and Derricks 
Mining Machinery (including Mine 
Cars and Trucks) 
Oil Well Equipment 
Portable Power Driven Tools 
Well-Drilling Equipment 
(e) ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Airways Lighting 
Arc and Resistance Welding Equip 
ment, Electrodes and Supplies 
‘apacitors 
-arbon, Graphite and Metal Graph 
ite Products for Electrical Uses 
‘ircuit Breakers 
commercial Lighting Equipment 
‘ommunication Equipment includ 
ing Telephone, Telegraph, Signal 
ling Apparatus and Public Ad 
dress Systems 
Conduit Fittings 
Electric Motors, Generators, an 
Renewal Parts (except automo 
tive) 
Electric Motor-Generator Sets 
Electric Storage Batteries 
Electrical Control Equipment (i 


~~ 
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cluding Magnets and Renewal 
Parts), except control devices 
used for domestic installations 
Electrical Industrial Heating Units 
and Devices 
Electrical Power Conversion and 


S Rectifying Equipment of any type 
or size 

S Electrical Wire, Cable, and Cable 

t Accessories (except when sub- 


ject to Revised Price Schedule 
No. 82 as amended?) 

Feeder Voltage Regulators 

Flood Lighting Equipment 

Fuses for the Protection of elec- 
trical equipment 

Industrial and Marine Electrical 
Lighting Equipment 

Instruments for Measuring Elec- 

: trical Quantities (except automo- 
: tive ) 

Knife and Enclosed Switches 

Lightning Arrestors 

Magnetos 

Metallic Outlets and Switchboxes 

Metallic and Non-Metallic Ducts 

Outdoor and Indoor Substations 

Panel and Distribution Boards, ex- 
cept asbestos and cement boards 

Searchlight Equipment, except com- 
pletely assembled military search 
light equipment 

Special Electrical Metals and Alloys 
(except steel with less than 6% 
alloy content) in any fabricated 
form used for electrical resis 
tance, magnetic or glass sealing 
purposes, including Special Con- 
tact Alloys and Special Filament 
Coating Iron Wire 

Street and Highway Lighting 
Equipment 


Switchgear and Switchgear Acces- / 
: a 
sories i 
Synchronous Condensers 
Transformers, including Specialty 


Transformers 


Trolley Line Material 7 

Turbine Slpmmentor Sete ... YOUR ORDER WILL BE ON ITS WAY 
Virine Devices 

X-Ray a Electro-Therapeutic 


Cte ee tin ih Ample stocks of WOLVERINE | 


and Electric Railroads and Surface, 


Elevated and Underground Rail- Lugs and Sleeves Insure Prompt 


ways 

(g) AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT Deliverv 
Furnaces and Ovens, Industrial 4 
Metal Marking and Numbering 








anes 


a“ 





Machines Immediate delivery is always good news. It's espe- 
Material Handling Equipment, in cially sood news right now. 

dustrial (Cars, Trucks, Hacks, 

etc 


ite Stina in Here at Wolverine, a separate department has been 
MLISCELLANEOUS 


Elevators and Conveyers 

Fans and _ Blowers (including 
Domestic Hot Air Furnace 
Fans), except pedestal, portable 
and ceiling household and office 
fans 

Gyroscopes 

Mechanical Instruments, for meas- 
uring, testing, recording, or indi- 
cating, including aircraft, marine, 
scientific, laboratory, and pre- 
cision instruments, (not including 
carpenters’ tools, or surgical, op- 
tical, and dental instruments. ) 

Portable Heating, Melting, Burning 
and Thawing Equipment 

Surveying and Drafting Instru- 

ments (not including school, art 

and office supplies) 


established for copper soldering lugs and _ splicing 
sleeves—and we are doing our best to maintain our 
stocks at a level which will enable us to ship most A-1 


rated orders in a day or two. 


So for lugs and sleeves of controlled quality—con- 
trolled from raw material to finished product—and 





for prompt delivery as well, call on Wolverine to fill 
your order... now. 





WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION | 
OF CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
ot COPPER + BRASS - ALUMINUM 


1425 CENTRAL AVENUE + DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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» 
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| Weighing scales, industrial and 
platform 
; Valves, Automatic 


ot 








(i) MISCELLANEOUS PARTS AND SUB- 
ASSEMBLIES 
Anti-friction Bearings 
3i-metallic Thermal Strips, fabri- 


cated 
a * C} Gears, Pinions, Sprockets, and 
Speed Reducers (except when 


subject to Revised Price Sched- 
ule No. 105, as amended*) 
Industrial Power Transmission 
Equipment belt tighteners and 
shifters, clutches, couplings and 
collars, hangers and_ brackets, 
motor bases, pillow blocks and 
bearing housings, pulleys and 
sheaves, universal joints, vari- 
able speed drives 
Springs for Mechanical Instru- 
ments 


(j) PARTS AND SUBASSEMBLIES OF ANY 
ITEM SET FORTH IN THIS APPENDIX 
\ WHEN MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MANUFACTURER OF THE COMPLETE 
ITEM. 


1390.33 Appendix B: Machines and 
parts to which the March 31, 1942 date is 
applicable. 

(a) Any part or subassembly of any 
item mentioned in Section 1390.33, Ap- 
pendix A, when manufactured by a per- 
son other than the manufacturer of the 
complete item. This does not include any 
part or subassembly which is itself cov- 
ered in Appendix A or which is men- 
tioned in Section 1390.34, Appendix C. 

(b) Any part or subassembly of any 
industrial machinery or equipment not 
mentioned in Section 1390.32, Appendix A, 
unless such part or subassembly is itself 
covered in Appendix A or is mentioned 
in Section 1390.34, Appendix C. “Indus- 
trial machinery” means any machinery or 
equipment used in the extraction, produc- 
tion, or processing of commodities for any 
use, but does not include mobile or field 
units, motor vehicles or trailers, farm 
equipment as defined in Section 1361.9(a) 
(3) of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
133—Retail Prices for Farm Equipment 
(7 F. R. 3185), or any product mentioned 

1 Appendix C. 

(c) MISCELLANEOUS: 

Brushes, Industrial Power-Driven 

Chucks, Mandrels, Collets, and Ma- 
chine Tool Attachments 

Dies, Molds and Pattern (when 
sold separately and delivered ) 

Gaskets and Packing 

Governors 

Ground Steel. Stock for Punches, 
Dies, Jigs, Fixtures, etc. 

Jigs and Fixtures 

Machine Knives, Machine Shear 
Blades, and Power Driven Saw 
Blades 

Military Searchlights, completely 
assembled 

Neon Indicator Attachments 

Perishable (Expendable) Tools 

Porcelain and Steatite Insulators 

Radio Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus, including Electronic 
Devices for sound recording, 


oaenes & Sons sound and direction detection, 
communication, controlling, and 
—_ IL, U.S.A. measuring, Electronic Tubes, 


“igs vacuum and gas filled, and sim- 
— ; ; ; “ft : : 
ilar Light-Sensitive Devices, for 


A., man who works with tools knows 
how much his skill depends on their qual- 
ity —work is better done— performed with 
greater speed when the pliers are Klein’s. 


Today Klein pliers, belts and straps, 
climbers, grips, splicing clamps, wrenches 
and knives are helping fight America’s 
battle both with the armed forces and with 
the army of workers behind the lines, who 
are keeping power, communications and 


transportation operating at peak efficiency. 
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Products 
Price Regulation No. 136. 





applications other than sun lamps, | 

light sources, and domestic radio 

receivers (See Revised Price 

Schedules No. 83—Radio Recew- 

ers and Phonographs'? and No. 

84—Radio Receiver and Phono- 
graph Parts“) 

Screw Machine Products (except 
those covered by Maximum Price | 
Regulation No. 147—Bolts, Nuts, 
Screws, and Rivets’) 

Sharpening and Filing Equipment 


NOT COVERED BY NO. 136 
1390.34 Appendix C: Illustrative list of 
NOT covered by Maximum 


Note: (Maximum prices for the follow- 
ing products are established by the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation or by | 
other price schedules, regulations, or | 
orders issued by the Office of Price 
Administration ) 
Abrasive Wheels 
Bolts, Nuts, Screws, and Rivets (as 
defined in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 1477 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Castings, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous, 
sold by the foundry, 
rough or machined 
Christmas Tree Lighting Sets 
Dairy Farm Equipment 
Domestic Electrical Appliances (ex 
cept fans and blowers) 
Domestic Furnaces 


whether 


as 


Domestic Laundry, Dry-cleaning, and 
Clothes Pressing Machinery 

Domestic Radios and Phonographs 

Domestic Stokers 

Drill Pipe, Casing and Tubing 

Dry Batteries 

Electrical Control Devices used for 


domestic installations 
Farm Pumps 
Flashlights 
Frames, Bolsters, Couplers, and Yokes 
(as defined in Revised Price Sched- 
ule No. 41—Steel Castings") 
Hand Hoist Chains 
Hand Tools 
Hand-Operated Pumps 
Household Machines 
Incandescent and Fluorescent 
and Tubes 
Iron and Steel Products (as defined 
in Revised Price Schedule No. 615) 
Manual Valves 
Mechanical Rubber Goods (as defined 
in Maximum Price Regulation No. 
1498) 
Office Machines 
Photographic Equipment 
Porcelain Bushings 
Portable, Pedestal, and 
Household and Office Fans 
Portable Lamps 
Radio Receiving Set and Phonograph 
Parts not primarily designed 
commercial, police, 
Reducing Bushing 
Round Link and Coil Chains 
Rubber Belts and Belting 
Surgical, Optical and Dental Instru 
ments 
Washers 
Watches and Clocks (except Indus 
trial Clockwork Systems used in 
connection with mechanical instru- 
ments ) 


Bulbs 


Ceiling 


for 
or military use 


1942. 
HENDERSON 
Administrator 


Issued this 30th day of June, 
LEON 
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PROPER WIRING 
“For Lighting Heavy EGuipment 


ER STEPS 
LIGHTING 





SAVES POWER, COPPER, STEEL |= 


and CUTS INSTALLATION TIME 


Savings and safety, two present-day musts, can be achieved 
by the proper wiring of heavy equipment. 

Lighting Transformers, used on individual machines to step 
down the 230 or 460 volt power circuit to 115 volts for lighting, 
can eliminate the need for running the 115 volt circuit from the 
ceiling. The important economies of this single-circuit system are 
the saving of scarce copper wire and steel conduit, the con- 
serving of valuable power and the cutting of installation time. 
Also important is the safety factor of lower voltage in open 
sockets and the use of but one type of bulb of standard size. 











— 


HICAGO TRANSFORMER 


COR Paes ation 
WEST ADDISON STREET 


C 


3501 CHICAGO 














a 


t 








ome Frozen Inventories Free 


y Priorities Regulation No. 


Sweeping WPB order frees frozen metal products 


for resale to manufacturers or sale to reproc- 


essors, 


other 


wholesalers or 


scrap dealers. 





UNDREDS of thousands of tons 


of critical materials now frozen 

in idle inventories will be freed 
for vital war production by a regu- 
lation issued recently by the War 
Production Board. 

The new order, Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 13, affects thousands of 
business concerns who have in their 
possession materials worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars which cannot 
now move freely in industrial chan- 
nels because of existing war regula- 
tions. 

In effect, Regulation No. 13, sets 
up new and uniform rules governing 
the sale of idle inventories of certain 
kinds and removes such specified 
sales from the existing regulations 
which affect the normal flow of 
material, 

No specific estimates of the 
amounts of materials which can be 
salvaged in this way are available. 
However, the total is known to be 
extremely large, and in the case of 
copper and «x ypper base alloys alone, 
for example, it is believed that some 
250,000 tons of this war metal can 
be freed by the new step. 

Limitation orders, issued by 
WPB in anticipation of industrial 
conversion to war production, and to 
conserve scarce materials, contain 
various provisions which restricted 
disposal of inventories frozen as a 
result of their terms. In some cases, 
certain permitted types of sale were 
listed in the original order. In other 
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cases, no sale might be made without 
application to Washington and the 
specific authorization of the Director 
of Industry Operations. These re- 
strictions are now replaced by the 
conditions established in the new 
regulation, which controls all sales 
of restricted material including those 
sold in liquidation and bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

\n example of the simplified pro- 
cedure effected by Regulation No. 
13 is afforded by the case of a 
domestic refrigerator manufacturer 
who had on hand a large stock of 
copper tubing when prohibition of 
any further refrigerator production 
became effective. The tubing was 
badly needed by a firm, in the same 


city, which was turning out tank 
assemblies. By the terms of Limita- 
tion Order L-5-c, transfer of the 
critical material could not be made 
until official approval, obtainable 
only after application to WPB, had 
been secured. Beginning today, 
such a sale may be made without 
formalities of any kind. The seller 
would not even be required to make 
a report of it. 

During the period of emergency 
conversion to war production, it was 
necessary at times to immobilize 
some stocks of 
Now that the conversion program 
is well under way, the flow of these 
materials into the war effort can be 
greatly Effect of the 


scarce material. 


increased. 





ence rating. 





Electrical Products Defrosted 


The Official List of materials that may be sold under the terms 
of Priorities Regulation No. 13 includes the following. However, 
we urge that wholesalers obtain a complete copy of the official 
order before making any sales. 


BRASS AND COPPER—Brass or copper wire mill or foundry 
products or scrap may be sold back to the manufacturers 
without preference rating orders. Such products may be sold 
without preference rating to other wholesalers if they hold 
allocation certificate or if they have specific authorization to buy. 


CAST OR WROUGHT IRON PRODUCTS—May be sold 


back to the manufacturer or to other wholesalers without prefer- 


TIN SOLDER—Same as iron products. 
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ew regulation is to simplify the 
ecessary procedures. 


Reserved for specified purchasers 


s “War Material,” consisting of 
ome 150 materials listed in Sched- 
ile “A” to the Regulation. This 


iaterial now may be sold to the 
irmed services, Maritime Commis- 
sion, and certain other Government 
agencies. In addition, sales of War 
Material, as defined, may be made 
to persons who qualify by belonging 
to a class listed in Schedule “A” 
as being eligible to receive it. 

In general, authorized sales, in 
addition to those to specified Gov- 
ernment agencies, are ““up-stream”’ 
sales, to distributor or manutactur 
ers, or by manufacturing users to 
This 
serves to restore them to normal dis- 
Applications for 


producers of raw materials. 


tribution channels. 
specific sales not covered by th« 
general provisions of Regulation No. 
13 should be filed on Form PD-470 
at the nearest WPB field office. 

Sales of less than $100 may be 
made to anyone. 

Materials not listed on Schedule 


by anvone 


“A”, may be purchased 
authorized by existing regulations 
to receive and make specified uses 
It is pointed out in the 
new regulation, however, that its 


of them. 


terms do not exempt a purchaser 
from end-use and quota restrictions. 
Schedule “A” 


ering 


sets forth the dif- 


conditions under which 
metals, chemicals, alloys and other 
restricted commodities may be sold, 
and to whom. 

For “example, copper and brass 
mill and foundry products may be 
sold without preference ratings to 
purchasers who produce material in 
the form it was acquired by the 
holder; to producers permitted to 
buy for an authorized use, on orders 
bearing a preference rating of A-1-k 
or higher. They may be sold with- 
out preference ratings to a wholesale 
dealer in the material in the form 
held by the seller, if the dealer has 
been issued an allocation certificate 
x other authority to buy. They 
lay not be sold to scrap dealers. 
Patterns for the sale of other items 
“War Material” are made clear 
Schedule “A” 

[t was strongly emphasized that 
y purchaser acquiring War Ma- 
rials as a result of a type of sale 
ithorized by Regulation No. 13 
ust comply with all inventory, | 
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ORCELAIN 


i4 Safe and Permanent 


CONSERVES - 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 








SPOOL 


INSULATORS 


For home, commercial and indus- 


trial wiring, indoor and outdoor, 
porcelain insures complete insulation, 
permanence, and economy. Rusting 
and corrosion problems are elimi- 
nated — house service connections 
give you the most in safety. 

Look into porcelain advantages 
now for the important jobs that you 
are going to do. See how the Illinois 
Electric Porcelain Company has made 
each of its products to be most 
adaptable and practical —easy to 
handle — easy to install. 

Porcelain has been used for years. 
It is a material that has definite 
value, that is daily proving its long- 
lasting benefits. Its ability to handle 
high or low voltages, under all con- 
recognized. Sell 


ditions, is fully 


Illinois Porcelain and Play Safe. 





ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


STRAIN INSULATORS 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


Sea aharedesa we It " 7 ee t 


y 


WIRE HOLDERS 


a > 


DISTRIBUTION 
INSULATORS 









































| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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quota, and use restrictions imposed 
by all other orders and regulations. 


The Inventory and Requisitioning 
sranch of WPB will assist the move- 
ment of idle materials and produc- 
tion equipment into the war pro- 
gram, under the new regulation, and 
all queries should be addressed to 
its representative in the nearest 
WPB field office. 

To assure success of the wide- 
spread effort, a new Field Service 
Section headed by Russell C, Dun- 
can, Minneapolis, Minn., business 
man, is being set up within the 
Branch. Mr. Duncan is President 
of the R. C. Duncan Company, of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, distribut- 
ors of industrial supplies, and has 
had wide experience in the handling 
of materials and equipment. Before 
taking up his new duties in WPB, 
Mr. Duncan had served as Consult- 
ant to the Machine Tools Branch 
and the Distributors Branch. 

Operating through staffs in all 
WPB Regional and many of the 
District Offices, the field service sec- 
tion will shortly be prepared to offer 
assistance to holders of any type of 
immobilized inventory, and will ad- 
minister all technical aspects of 
campaigns inaugurated to purchase, 
requisition or otherwise expedite 
the flow of needed war material. 


P-46 Order Revised 


Thirty percent of the necessary re- 
pair and maintenance materials to be 
purchased by the utilities will be on 
an A-1-C rating during the third quar- 
ter of 1942, according to the latest re- 
vision of P-46. 

This rating may be applied by the 
utility, under its own endorsement, only 
to obtain materials to repair break- 
downs or to make reasonable advance 
provision for such repair, and then it 
may be used for a maximum of 30 per 
cent of the amount of each class of 
material which a utility is permitted 
to obtain for the quarterly period under 
Section F of the order. 

The ratings that were made avail- 
able in March, the A-2 for production 
equipment and A-5 for distribution 
equipment, remain in effect for other 
purchases by utilities. 

Permission to build lines up to 250 
feet in length without WPB approval 
has been eliminated. Whether or not 
new materials are required, all new 
lines, except to connect houses already 
wired, or whose foundations were com- 
pleted before July Ist, must be ap- 
proved in advance by the power branch 


of WPB. 
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Recent Washin 


RE: PR-136 On July 21st, Don- 


ald H. Wallace, director of the Indus- 
trial Manufacturing Price Division of 
OPA, in a letter to the National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association, made 
the following interpretation of Section 
1390.5 (b), pertaining to the filing of 
prices by jobbers and wholesalers. 
“Where a jobber or wholesaler uses 





ton Rulings 


and wholesalers use their own resal 
discounts with manufacturers’ list 
prices, they should file a copy of such 
discounts which were in effect on Oc 
tober 1, 1941, and a statement identify 
ing the manufacturers’ prices. 

“A statement also should be filed of 
any prices which constitute an excep 
tion to the foregoing practice.” 





the manufacturers’ list prices and dis- 
counts it will not be necessary for the 
jobbers or wholesalers to file these 
data. They should, however, file a reproduction of a letter from the elec- 
statement identifying these particular trical section of the distributors branch 
prices and discounts as those used of WPB pertaining to the use of 
by them on October 1, 1941. Form PD-1X by distributors serving 
“In those cases where the jobbers the war industry. 


RE: PD-IX Printed below is a 





WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Washington, D. C. July 16, 1942 


Mr. A. L. Byers, Secretary, 
National Blectrical Wholesalers Ass'n. 
165 Broadway, New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Byers: 


We wish to announce that authorization has now been received by the Dis- 
tributors Branch to grant priority assistance to distributors serving Wer Industries 
through use of Form PD-1X Application to replenish stocks of electrical wires and 
cables depleted on orders bearing mandatory priority ratings lower than A-1l-k. 


Those distributors who wish to qualify for this assistance must file their 
application on Form PD-1X together with a supplementary letter which must be iden- 
tified as part of the PD-1X Application and which will be subject to the endorsement 
and certification that is signed on the PD-1X Form. This letter must show additional 
information, arranged in the following manner, for each type and size of wire on 
which priority assistance is requested to replenish stock: 


Sales from stock on On order for Re- 
ratings of A-10 to plenishment of stock 
PD-1X Item Size of Type of A-2 from Jan. l, on orders rated 





No. Wire Wire 1942, to date. A-1-k or higher. In Stock. 
. 
Copper Copper Copper 
Example: Feet Pounds Feet Pounds Feet Pounds 
1 14 R 120,000 1,440 5,000 60 5,000 60 


Furthermore, on the PD-1X Application it will be necessary to list sep- 
erately each individusl type and size of wire for which preference ratings are sought 
and in Column A, the number of feet together with pounds of copper applied for must 
be shown. Those items on the supplementary letter must be numbered to agree with the 
numbered items on the PD-1X Application. We recommend that this application cover no 
other items except electrical copper wires and cables. 


Moreover, it will also be of help in considering these applications if 
supporting letters from war industries and Army and Navy Procurement Officers are 
submitted testifying that the applicant has been furnishing their requirements from 
his stock and that such availeble supplies are necessary for the future. 


All of the foregoing is based on the fact that there is a very limited 
supply of copper and a procedure had to be designed that would be a sound basis for 
the issuance of such priority assistance. 


It is believed that by enabling electrical distributors to replenish their 
stocks of electrical copper wires and cables to a certain extent, they will be able 
to continue their important service to wer industries and to the armed services. 


Meanwhile, Copper Order M-9-A was emended on Mey 7th, 1942, to restrict 
sales of copper wire to ratings of A-l-k or higher so thet any stock that distributors 
now have or may secure mist be sold only on ratings A-l-k or higher and extensions of 
such ratings should enable them to maintain and replenish their stock. 


Yours very truly, 
Linford C. White, Chief, Distributors Branch 


By: J. A. Kennedy, Chief, Blectrical Section 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 








The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


























) War Savings B 








onds 
eS 


This space is a contribution to America's All-Out War Program by WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 
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Stop ‘‘Dead Lamp’ Sabotage 


with LLOYD 
NO-BLINK 
STARTERS 


FS-2 FS-4 
/ Certified by 


FS-4 NA : 3 . 
SS / ETL -Spec. 6 


Prevent breakdown of ballasts, condensers. 
tubes and starters themselves. 
Prevent “flicker” and “blink.” 

Start quicker — Work better . .. longer. 
Listed and Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. 
4isted and Approved by Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association 
Certified by Electrical Testing Laboratory — Spec. 6 
Certified to Fleur-O-Lier Standards 


LLOYD PRODUCTS CO. 


Box C—Edgewood Sta., Providence, R. I. 
Representatives, Branch Offices, 
Warehouse Stocks in 23 Leading Cities 


NO-BLINK 


Lloyd Policy Insures Quality 








SIMPLET 


CONDUIT FITTINGS 








T thin wall fitting 





Strong Time-Lag 
2 TO S TIMES 
Normal Current 





Special 
thin wall fitting 





tight fixture 


Universal vapor 





INCREASED PROTECTION 
' 


End Needless 


Fuse Blowing 
Certified to Comply— 


Federal Specification 
WF-803a, Type I! 





No finer fitting made 
— All Styles — All Sizes 


Simplet engineers can help you 


° with your sales problems—call on 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS on them today 


Write for Details 
Mtgr’s Agents Territory Open SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St., Chicago 











123 N. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 




















NEWA Announces 
Parker Resignation 


The resignation of W. J. Parker, 
Acting Managing Director of the Na 
tional Electrical Wholesalers \ssocia 
tion, was announced at a meeting o 
the management committee of that 
association on July Ist in New York 
City. 

The work of the association will 
be carried on by the management com 
mittee, assisted by the secretary, Alfred 
Byers, and the treasurer, E. Donald 
Tolles, until a new managing director 
can be selected. 

(Mr. Parker was in office less than 
a month as Acting Managing Director, 
having been introduced to the NEWA 
members at the May 18-20th Hot 
Springs Convention. The Editor.) 


West Suburban League 


‘Has Basket Picnic 


The sixteenth annual basket picnic 
of the West Suburban League of Chi- 
cago was held on July 15th at Orchard 
Grove with a program that included 
events and games in which most of the 


| members and friends could participate. 


The feature was a softball game be- 
tween the wholesalers and contractors. 


New Killark Rep 


The Killark Electric Manutacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has ap- 
pointed the Crescent Sales Company, 
298 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, as 
representative in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia for the Kil- 
lark line of conduit fittings. J. C. Grin 
dell, sales manager of Killark, an 
nounced the appointment 


C-H Makes Seattle 
District Office 


To keep up with the increased in 
dustrial activity in the Pacific North- 
west and to provide greater sales cov 
erage for that area, Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., has elevated its Seattle Office to 
the status of District Sales Office. 

l. N. Bristow of the Seattle office 
assumes the title of district manager. 


Trumbull Appoints 
H. S. Farmilo 


H. S. “Stu” Farmilo has been ap 
pointed field representative for th 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Plainfield, Conn. M1 
Farmilo will make his headquarters 1 
Baltimore. 
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“To get the 
RIGHT lug 


at every point — 








— 


















— select your terminals 
from the COMPLETE line”’ 


Look in the Penn-Union Catalog 
—all of the good types: Solderless 
lugs to grip the conductor by Bolt, 
Screw, Post-and-Nut, or Multi- 
Slit Tapered Sleeve . . . Soldering 
lugs, Cast and Stamped, in wide 
variety ... Here are just a few: 
































You will also find the most com- 
plete line of Cable Taps, Tee 
Connectors .. . Straight, Parallel, 
Elbow and Cross Connectors... 
Bus Supports, Clamps, Spacers 
. . . Grounding Clamps, Service 
Connectors. 

Penn-Union fittings are pre- 
ferred because every one is me- 
chanically and electrically de- 
pendable. They are the first choice 
of leading utilities, industrials, 
electrical manufacturers, contrac- 
tors. Write for the Penn-Union 
Catalog. 


PENN-UNION 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 






























Conductor Fittings 
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New Graybar 
Appointments 


George J. Cossman has assumed the 
duties of Assistant District Manager 
of the Central District of the Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Previous to this 
appointment, Mr. Cossman was as- 
sistant sales manager of the Chicago 
Main House. He has been with Gray 
bar for more than forty years. 

lhe new manager of Graybar’s In 
dianapolis office is T. H. Beecher. He 





George J. Cossman 


succeeds A. J. Calloway who left to 
accept an appointment as Major in the 
Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Beecher has been with Graybar 
since 1917, serving in the Chicago, Ft. 
Wayne and Indianapolis territories at 
various times. 





Sam Picot, who has been in the elec- 
trical business for 26 years, is now 
representing Industrial Lamp Corp., 
Chicago. Mr. Picot is working out of 
Indianapolis. 


The appointment of G. W. Fischer as 
New York district manager of Stand- 
ard Transformer Co., Chicago, has 
been announced. Mr. Fischer’ will 
make his headquarters at 101 Park 
Ave., New York. 


R. O. Williams has been made sales 
manager of the midwest division of the 
Pittsburg Reflector Company. For the 
past nine years Mr. Williams has 
been head of the Chicago Office. He 
will continue to head this Office, from 
which he will direct sales activities 
in the midwest. 
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CONSERVE 
CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 


No. 1700 


No. 1701 


Designed for today's market 
—New _ two-piece 
cablettes—for use with non- 
metallic sheathed cable. Install 
directly on surface—no boxes, 
clamps, connectors or solder- 


ing. 


porcelain 


Easy to wire and assemble. 


MY A. 
\ 
f Y A 2 
y % J SP < 
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‘ oS aS iDe 
HESS ee \ 
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Send for your copy of our 
new Catalog 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




































YOU CAN 
MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 











COMPCO 
FLOODLIGHTS 


. SMALL TAP or TERMINAL CONNECTOR 
| Sirested of exaper oa 
y a cadmium-plated steel 


screw and washer. 


Busway—A descriptive booklet cover 
ing Bulldog Universal Trol-E-Duct, a 
ee pre-fabricated busway wiring method 
- \ designed to provide flexible lighting in 
Stallations, is available as Bulletin No. 
425 from the manufacturer, Bulldog 
Electric Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 





As a Connector 


Electrical Equipment \n attractive 
42-page booklet, GEA-3395, containing 
almost 200 photographs of applications ae ; d 
| and products has recently been pub- | atgleg,No. 40B—Limited to wire sines No. 1 
| lished by the General Electric Co. of | itself to wires of equal size or a large and a 
Schenectady to illustrate and describe | smaller one. 


As a Tap 








the wide range of equipment available 
to the aircraft industry. TAP or TERMINAL CONNECTOR 


No Removable Parts 


l . . . , : ) ine Catalog Nos. 406T to 409T—For use with wire 
E ectrical Specialties ; Phe Burkaw s.zes No. 4 to No. 2/0, offer a convenient form 
Electric, Inc. of New York ( ity, has of ‘connecting termi- 
recently issued an 8-page folder listing “nals varying in size, 
and illustrating its line of electrical 


such as a No. 4 on 
specialties that were designed expressly pony age ny bay A 
for marine use. 


on the other, or two 
wires of the same size 
with the same con- 
tact applying to both. 


Electric Motor Control—A four-page 
booklet entitled “Electric Motor Con- % WRITE FOR CATALOG 3LC x 


trol for School Workshops” can be 


obtained from Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. It KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


contains informa . s enuis 
, » > + CINCINNATI | 
tion on overload and undervoltage pro- 236 VINE ST ‘ cade 


tection and manual control, and in 


PROTECTION gis a typical vt layout showing 
aN tull magnetic control. 
ELECTRICAL 


e- 
k OR Fan Motors—General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady offers a bulletin announc SPECIALTIES . 
D Wy T ing the Fractional-HP fan motors FOR HEAVY wt LYE 
] RODUC 4 ION type KSP It describes the products, INDUSTRIAL SERVICE Ss 


gives ratings and speeds, construction 
It takes more than fences and plant police features, mountings, dimensions, etc 
to keep out saboteurs. It takes Compco 
Floodlights to bring out the hidden dangers 
that lurk in darkness. These powerful lum- 
inaires stop saboteurs from getting in...or 















One of the many va- 
riows types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators 
Also End Bells for 
use with steel or fibre 
conduit. D.C. service 


Fluorescent Floor Display—A colorful 
3 or non-ferrous metal. 


floor merchandiser, 
inches deep, 5 feet 


inches wide, 10 
inches high, that 
attractively displays a complete assort- 
ment of fluorescent lamps has been an- 


> 
) RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports . . . made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service, All types and 


make it mighty tough for them to swing into 
action if they do get in. 





Here’s an item you — i oe nounced by Hygrade Sylvania of Sa- constructions 
really sell—in quantity = = lem, Mass. for use in retail stores. 
.--and get them—on time! | . 7 

4 | / 190 

ow Lighting—Curtis Lighting Inc. of Chi- 


For more than a quarter of a 
Fall ap and down ad cago has announced an 88-page catalog, century, RUSGREEN has spe. 

f ] ; . I : ich supplies interesting dat: cialized in the manufacture o 
ANoTHe justment m any ra- No. 42, which upplie interesting data | Standard and special electri- 
dius at any point. | on fluorescent and incandescent light- | Cal items for heavy industrial 


ing for industrial use, the office, show | applications. All are built to 


Se 








‘ at oe aye | the most exacting require- 
Available for better windows, and special illumination. II ments . . . assurance that 
eh wish lustrations and specifications of various theyt do te job. Witte 2 
T a aked-on white ’ : a , complete selection o 
Quatity provuc Sadieaiieameanal” an. new units are included. GREEN bulletins. 
co prod- ector and baked- 
Cr wseniee, Wl Gunidetiast. | Power Circuit Transt | | 
igh quality. . i a deine 
their matervice 808 Three sizes. | ~ OWS Veces Sranstormers— ust pre ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
jus-Value hr cnting Write or wire pared for distribution by the Jefferson ‘ 
fhuorescert ncandes for specification | Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill, is Bulletin SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
\x jxtul 7 o@ . 
cent lightn® tiood- oe, 421-PCT, describing the uses of Dry- ¢ BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 
[Type Power Circuit Transformers. It MATERIALS © INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


168 includes circuit diagrams showing 

ga i be al Jed ES. lighting and power circuits incorpo- a 

rating these transformers. All data 

is given for D -W Trans- 

COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. [ine or Ne ae where mRUSGREEN MFG. CO 
2251 W. St. Paul Ave., Chicago, Ill ee ee ae ee eee . " 


lan Auto Transformers in sizes 0.1 : : 
Phone Armitage 1123 -gg sa seainateas — 14260 Birwood Avenue °* Detroit, Mich. 
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Incandescent Lighting—A 4-page bul- 
letin by the Spero Electric Corp. of 
Cleveland, lists and illustrates popular 
numbers of incandescent lighting equip- 
ment bearing government specification 
type designations. 






OBITUARIES 





J. Sidney Corby 


J. Sidney Corby, for many years asso- 
iated with the National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, and in later 
years the merchandizing counselor for 
several trade publications, including 
WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN, died recently 
at his home in Chicago following an 8 
months illness. 

His dynamic personality and character 
were well-known throughout the electrical 
wholesaling industry, with which he had 
been associated most of his business life. 
He retired to private life in 1930. 

He was a graduate of Notre Dame Uni 
versity and later received his degree in 
electrical engineering from the University 
ff Nebraska where he studied under the 
future-general John G. Pershing. 

Mr. Corby served in the Spanish-Ameri 
can War as a 2nd-Lieutenant. As one of 
the organizers of the American Protective 
League during World War I, he was hon- 
ored by the Government for his services. 

His widow, the former Lucille Ann 
Steele, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, whom 
he married in 1920, survives. 





D. R. Grandy 


Daniel Robinson Grandy, director of 
applied fluorescent lighting to wartime 
industries, and executive of the General 
Electric Company at Nela Park, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at Minneapolis 
on July 11th. He was 49 years old. 

Mr. Grandy was widely known in thi 
electrical industry, with which he had 





en connected since 1917, and was an 
tive member of the Illuminating Engi- 
ering Society. He contributed many 
ers on industrial lighting problems 
d was a frequent speaker on that sub- 
t in many cities throughout the United 
ites and Canada. 
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BEDROOMS 











| G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS 
| MAKE HOMES SAFER AT NIGHT! 














HALLWAYS 


owe Owe 





NURSERIES 


WITH MORE AND MORE PEOPLE working at odd hours, General 
Electric Neon Glow Lamps used as night lights can help 
increase safety in war workers’ homes. Providing a dis- 
tinctive orange-red light, these little lamps have a long 
life and cost less than a nickel a month to operate day 
and night. They are particularly useful in bathrooms, 
hallways, stairways, bedrooms, and nurseries. Display a 
couple of cartons of G-E Neon Glow Lamps on your 
counter and get your dealers to do the same. For informa- 
tion, write the address below. 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPT. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
410 Eighth Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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BASEMENTS 





S-14 


3, 246, 2 watts 








And there's just as much difference between the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD 


of making conduit connections and former, old-fashioned methods! 


Take a look at the picture below: two squeezes with the patented B-M “indenter’ (which 
costs only $1.25) and you have a smooth, efficient job when you use B-M connectors and 


couplings. No extra turns or twists—no nuts to tighten! 











DISTRIBUTED 
BY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Clayton Mark & Co. 

ivanston, III. 
Clifton Conduit Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO., Galva, Ill. 
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The M. B. Austin Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% on time and 
a substantial materials-saving (in keeping with today’s think- 
ing). Means more profit, too! 
Laboratory, of course. 


Approved by Underwriters’ 





The Steelduct Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Enameled Metals 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Enameling & Mfg. Co 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. 


Elmhurst, N. Y. C. 
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THE INSIDE 
STORY 


MEANS MONEY 
TO you 







TRICO 


** Powder-Packed *’ 


renewasle FUSES 


This famous Fuse is a NATURAL for 
increased profits. The custom built 
‘** Powder-Packed "’ renewal element 
costs no more . . . means more sales 
because it is not replaceable by Bare- 
Link type elements. You get all the 
repeat business. Engineering features 
in TRICO “ Powder-Packed '' FUSES 
ive users 3 TIMES THE SERVICE. 
Big demands mean more profits. No 
rice competition. Sold only thru the 
holesalers. 


GET THE INSIDE STORY 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





WASTER 


. SHur 








"FINGER TIP" 
CONTROL 


Large seamless copper 
tubes are carried in 
stock which are re-drawn r 
by us to make into lugs 
of any size demanded. 


SOLDERING 
LUGS 





Wire size stamped on 
barrel. Tongues have 
smooth, flat contact 
surfaces. Barrel ends 
straight for snug fit. 
Shipped brightly 
clean. Can't leak 
solder. Side formed. 
Single hole. 





Please rush us sample and 
illustrated 32-page catalog 


NAMI 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS ... 











COPPER TUBE & PRODUCTS, INC 
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SUPERIOR 
NAIL KNOBS 


Approved by National 
Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Real leather head 
washer; extra heavy cap: 
positive grip wireways; 
new Code base; steel 
spring washer; and 12d 
cement coated nail. 


SEND NOW for newest 
literature including low 
price lists. 


SUPERIOR PORCELAIN CO. 


Box 669 Parkersburg, W. Va. 

















ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


‘The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 














Back Copies 
Available 


* 


A few copies of back issues of 
WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN are 
available at the regular single copy 
cost. 


If you desire any of the following 
issues: 


December 1941 
January 1942 
February 1942 
April 1942 
May 1942 


Just drop us a line and enclose 25c 
for each copy requested. 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York City 
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